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REGULATIONS OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


1. The year shall be divided into terms as fol- 
lows: the first term commencing on the second 
Wednesday of April, in each year, and continu- 
ing twenty weeks. The second term commenc- 
ing on the third Wednesday of October, and con- 
tinuing twenty-one weeks. 

2. AU pupils intending to enter the Normal 
Sehool at the next term must join it during the 
first week of that term. 

3. After the close of the current term, an 
equa] number of state and volunteer pupils will 
be received from each county, and in case of the 
failure of any county to send its quota of pu- 
pils the committee will at their discretion re- 
ceive volunteers from other counties until the 
number in the school of state and volunteer pu- 
pils shall be two hundred and fifty-six. 








NOTICE TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 





If the supervisors of any county shall not 
meet on or before the 10th day of March next, to 
make a selection of state pupils for said county, 
in that case, the county superintendent shall no- 
tify the several town superintendents to assem- 
ble within ten days thereafter at such conve- 
nient placejas he shall designate, to form a Board; 
and the said county and town superintendents 
shall by joint ballot, make selections of state 
pupils to supply any vacancies of such pupils 
for said counties. 

The committee have agreed to allow the state 
pupils, during the current term, if females, 
$1.25 per week, and if males $1-00 per week. 
for their board, and they believe they will be 
able uj ow the same sums for the summer 


term. 
8. YOUNG. 


Nors. The county superintendents should 
ascertain at once whether there are or will be 
any vacancies in their respective counties, that 
they may be filled with pupils fit and ready to 
enter the school on the first day of thenext term. 
Volunteer pupils will have theirtuition free and 
be supplied with text-books. 








ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE SUPERINTEN- 
DENT OF COMMON’ SCHOOLS. 





Tue entire territory of the state, comprising, 
exclusively of the waters of the great lakes, an 
area of 45.658 square miles, has been subdivided 
into 10,990 school districts, averaging somewhat 
more than four square miles each,—seldom, es- 
pecially in the rural districts, varying essentially 
from this average,—and bringing the remotest 
inhabitants of the respective districts within a 
little more than one mile of the school-house. 

Every male person of full age, residing inany 
school district, and entitled to hold Jands in this 
state, (including aliens who have filed their cer- 
tificate of intention to become citizens, in the 
mode prescribed by law,) whoowns or hires real 
property in such district, subject to taxation for 
schoo! purposes, and every resident of such dis- 
trict authorized to vote at town meetings, who 
has paid a rate-bill for teacher’s wages therein 
within one year, or a tax for district purposes 
within two years preceding, or who possesses 
personal property liable to taxation for school 
purposes, exceeding fifty dollars in value, be 
yond such as is exempt from execution, is enti- 
tled to vete at school district meetings, for the 
choice of officers of the district, and upon an 
question which may properly come before su 
meetings. Under the act of 1843, three trestees 
were chosen in that year, in each district,for one, 
two, and three years respectively; and in each 
succeeding year, one trustee is annually to be 
chosen by the inhabitants and legal voters, who, 
in conjunction with his colleagues previousl 
ehosen, holds his office for three years. Ea 
district also annually chooses a clerk, collector 
and librarian. The inhabitants have power, 
whenever lawfully assembled, to designate one 
or more sites for the district school-house; to 
Jay such tax on the taxable inhabitants of the 
district, as may be deemed necessary to pur- 
chase or lease such sites, and to build, hire, or 
purchase a school-house, or houses, and to keep 
in repair and furnish the same with necessary 
fuel and appendages, and generally to transact 
such other business as the interests of the dis- 
trict organization may require. If, however, @ 
greater sum than four hundred dollars is requi- 
site to defray the expenses of building, hiring, 
or purchasing a school-house, the certificate of 
the town superintendentthat such increased gum, 
specifying the amount, ought, in his judgment, 
to be raised, must be obtained; and when the 
school-house has been built or purchased, iis site 
cannot be changed, nor the building be removed, 
while the district remains una!tered, except by 
the written consent ef such town superintendent, 
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setting forth that, in his opinion, such removal | apparatus, at the discretion of the inhabitants. 
is necessary—nor then, unless two-thirds of all |The annual apportionment, therefore, for the 
the legal voters present at a special meeting cal- | benefit of common schools, from the funds of the 
led for that purpose, shall vote for such remo- jstate set apart for that purpose, is $275,000 ; 
val, and in favor of the contemplated new site— | and the board of supervisors of each county is 
such vote to be taken by ayes and noes: required by law annually to raise on the taxa- 
The general administration of the affairs of | ble property of the several towns, an amount 
the districts, devolves principally upon the trus- | equal to the share apportioned to such towns, 
tees, who have the custody of all the district 'pro- | from the school fund, for the use of the common 
perty ; contract with and employ the teacher ;! schools therein, and such additional amount as 
appropriate, in the absence of any direct action the inhabitants of any town may, by vote at 
of the district on that subject, the share of pub- | their annual town meeting, direct to be raised 
lic money applicable to teachers’ wages for the | for this purpose, not exceeding a sum equal to 
respective terms ; pay such share by a draft on | that apportioned to such town by the state. In 
the town superintendent, and raise the residue | addition to the funds thus provided and author- 
of the amount due the teacher under his contract, | ized, many of the towns cf the state are anau- 
by rate-bill against those who send to the school, | ally in the receipt of local funds, to a considera- 
in proportion to the number of days and of chil- | ble amount, arising from the proceeds of certain 
dren sent by each, exempting, either wholly or lots reserved by the Surveyor-General in the ori- 
in part, indigent inhabitants, and levying the ginal allotment of townships in 1789, and from 
amount of such exemption on the taxable pro- other local sources ; and in most of the cities of 
perty of the district generally ; assess all district the state large additional amounts are raised for 
taxes, according to the valuations of the town | this purpose, under special acts providing for the 
assessors, so far as they afford a guide, and organization and support of their schools. 
make out tax lists and warrants for their coliec- | The aggregate amount of the funds thus ap- 
tion ; give notice of annual and special meetings | plicable to the support of common schools and 
Of the inhabitants ; purchase or lease the site for | district libraries, for the year ending on the 31st 
the district school-house as previously designa- | of December last, may thus be stated : 
ted by the inhabitants, and build, hire, or pur- : Apportioned from the state,....... $275,000 00 
chase, keep in repair and furnish such sehool- ! Equal amount raised by supervisors, 275,000 00 
house with necessary fuel and appendages, eut Sums voluntarily raised by vote of 








of the funds collected and paid to them for those’ towns,..... sarees bet eeeeee ence 18,000 00 
purposes ; and between the first and fifteenth of , Sums raised in cities under special 

January in‘each year, make their report of the 1a ws,....-.-.--++eeeeeeeeceeee? 200,000 00 
condition of the district in the form pfescribed , Local funds,........+++-+e+eeeeee 18,000 00 
by law, to the town superintendent They are | Vea Reta” lea 
also the trustees of the district library. The du- | $786,000 0 
ties of the clerk, collector and librarian are Be De eee 
chiefly ministerial. | The share of each coudty and town, respec- 


By a provision of the constitution of 1821, the tively, under the apportionmeut of the State Su- 
proceeds of al} lands belonging to the state, with perintendent, is paid over by the state to the 
the exception of such as may be reserved for pub- county treasurer, and by the latter to the town 
lic use or ceded to the United States, together , superintendent of common schools, who alsore- 
‘with the then existing school fund, were decia- | ceives from the collector of his town the corres- 
red to constitute ‘‘ a perpetual fund. the interest ponding and additional amount raised by taxa- 
of which shall be inviolably appropriated and | tion, and from the trustees or agent of the local 
applied to the support ofcommon schools through- | tund, the avails of thatfund. Within ten days 
out the state.” The state lands remaining un- ; after his election at the annual town sibthing ke 
sold consist of 358,000 acres, principally situated is required to execute a bond with sufficient sure- 
in the northern portion of the state, and are val. ties, to the supervisors of histown, for the faith- 
ued by the Surveyor-General at $179,600—con- ful application and legal disbursement of all the 
stituting what is termed the unpreductive portion public money coming into bis hands ; and on or 
‘of the capital of the school fand. The produc-, before the first Taesday in April of each year, 
tive capital of the fund amounted on the 30th of to apportion such money among the several dis- 
September last, to $1,992,916.35, consisting of tricts, and parts of distriets of his town, from 
bonds for lands sold and for loans from the fund, which the necessary reports bearing date on the 
bank and state stock crowing out of investments first of January preceding, have been received, 
of portions of the fund, and money in the trea- , in the ratio of the number of children between 
sury, yielding a revenue for the year ending on the ages of five and sixteen years residing in 
the 30th of September last of $39,019.46, and each. One-fifth of the amount thus apportioned 
admitting for a seriesof years taken together, of is denominated ‘‘ library money,” and is paid 
an annual apportionment of $110 000 among the over directly to, or on the order of the trustees, 
several counties, towns and wards of the state, who are bound, on or before the first of October 
according to the ratio of population in each, as . subsequent to its receipt, to.expend the same, 
ascertained by the last precedinz census, for the ‘ eitherin the purchase of suitable books for the dis- 
benefit of common schools. An eqnal amount trict library, or ifthe number of volumes in such 
was appropriated by chapter 237 of the laws of library exceed 125 in a district numbering 50 chil- 
1838, from the annual revenve of the United drenor more, between the ages of 5 and 16, or 
States Deposit Fun | * < weyesalgey an additional 100 in a district having a less number of such 
amount of $35.000, 16 be expended in the pur- children, in the purchase of maps, globes, and 
chase of district libraries, or, in the cases and other school apparatus, when specially directed 
with the réstrictions imposed by the act of 1843, by a vote of the district. The residue of the 
for the purchase of maps,globes and other school money in the haads of the town su erintendent 
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is denominated ‘‘ teachers’ money,” and can be 
paid over only to, or on the order of duly quali- 
fied teachers, on the production of a certificate 
from the trustees of the district in which they 
have been employed, setting forth the fact of 
ssuch employment, and of their legal qualifica- 
tions, and the amouat of public money belong- 
ing or apportioned to the district, to which ~ 
are justly entitled on the contract made wit 
them. No district is entitled to its distributive 
share of the teachers’ fund, unless it has had a 
school taught by a duly qualified teacher for at 
least four months during the preceding year, 
and unless all the teachers’ money received du- 
ring such year has been applied to the compen- 
sation of such teacher ; nor can any district par- 
ticipate in this fund in which a school has been 
taught under the authority of the trustees for a 
longer period than one month during the year by 
any other than a duly qualified teacher. The 
proper expenditure of the library money is secu- 
red under similar sanctions; none of which can 
be dispensed with except by the authority ofthe 
State Superintendent, who is vested with a dis- 
cretionary power to relax the strict requisitions 
of the law, whenever in his judgment a proper 
case for his interposition is made. 

The town superintendent is likewise authori- 
zed and empowered to form, regulate and alter 
school districts, associating with himself in the 
—— of this duty the supervisor and town 
clerk of his town, whenever their co-operation 
is required by the trustees of any district interest- 
ed in any proposed alteration. It is also his du- 
ty, quarterly at least, to visitand inepect the seve- 
ral schools ‘in his town, and to examine and li- 
cense teachers ; and he mayrevoke such license, 
at pleasure, for sufficient cause, giving due no- 
tice to the teacher and the trustees of the district 
in whieh he or she may be employed. The cer- 
tificate of qualification granted by the town su- 
perintendent remains in force for one year only. 
During the month of Julyin each year he is re- 
quired to make an annual report relative to the 
condition of the schools under his supervision, in 
the mode prescribed by law ; which report is filed 
in the office of the county clerk, for the inspection 
and use of the county superintendent. He re- 
ceives a compensation of $1.25 for each day ne. 
eessarily spent in the discharge of his official 
duties. 

It is due to this class of officers, as a body, to 
say, that so far as the department has had the 
means of judging, as well from the reports of the 
county superintendents as from other sources, the 
duties devolved upon them have been faithfully 
and judiciously performed; and that through 
their influence and exertions, the condition of 
the schools generally has been sensibly improv- 
ed. The utility of their services in the cause of 
education is, however, ‘much enhanced by the 
co-operation and general supervision of the coun- 
ty superintendents, biennially chosen by the 
board of supervisors of the respective counties, 
and removable by them and by the State Su- 
perintendent, for cause shown. Every county is 
required by law to appoint one superintendent; 
and wherever the number of districts exceeds 
one hundred and fifty, two may be appointed, 
and specific portions of the eounty assigned to 
each. These officers are required to visit. eith- 
er-separately, or in conjunction with the town 
superinteddent, all the, schools within their ju- 





risdiction respectively, as often in each year as 
may be practicable, with reference to the number 
of the districts under their charge ; to inquire 
into all matters relating to the government, 
course of instruction, books, studies, discipline 
and conduct of such schools, and the condition of 
thegschool-houses and of the districts generally ; 
to advise and counsel with the trustees and oth- 
er officers of the district. in relatiop. to their du- 
ties, particularly in relation to the erection of 
school-houses ; to recommend to trustees and 
teachers the proper studies, discipline and con- 
duet of the schools, the course of instruction to 
be pursued, and the books of elementary instruc- 
tion to be used ; to examineand grant certificates 
of qualification to teachers, either generally, 
authorizing them to teach any school within the 
jurisdiction of such superintendent, while such 
certificate remains in force and unrevoked, or 
special, limiting the candidate to a particular 
town, and forone year cnly; to annul such cer- 
tificates for sutticient cause, and with his consent 
to annul any certificate granted by the town su- 
perintendent, whenever the teacher holding such 
certificate shall be found deficient ; and ‘‘ gener- 
ally, by all the means in his power to promote 
sound education, elevate the character and qual- 
ification of teachers, improve the means of in- 
struction, and advance the interests of the schools 
committed ‘to their charge.”” All appeals from 
the proceedings of any district meeting, or from 
the acts or omissions of any of the different 
classes of officers connected with the administra- 
tion of the system within their jurisdiction, are 
required to be brought to, and passed upon, in 
the first instance, by them—subject to revision 
by the State Superintendent ; and their decision, 
unless appealed from within fifteen days, is de- 
clared final and conclusive. They ore required, 
on or before the first day of October in each 
year, to make a report to the State Superintend- 
ent, in such form, and comprising such wmattérs, 
as he may from time to time require ; and they 
are subject generally to such rulesand regulations 
as he may, from time to time, prescribe. For 
their services they receive a per diem compensa- 
tion of two dollars—the whole amount, howev- 
er, not to exceed five hundred dollars in any one 
yeur ; one-half of whichis a county charge, and 
the residue payable by the State, out of the annu- 
al surplus appropriated to the capital of the Com- 


‘mon School Fund, on the certificate of the State 


Superiniendent that such officer has complied 
with the instructions of the department, and has 
made the annual report required by law. _ 
Since the first day of June, 1843, when juris- 

diction on appeal was.conferred upon the county 
superintendents, the number of appeals brought 
from their decision to this department has been 
but fifty-four: and of the decisions on these it 
has been found necessary to reverse five only. 
During the year and a half immediately preced- - 
ing the period mentioned, the numberof appeals 
from the proceedings of officers and inhabitants 
of the several school districts, was two hundred 
and seventy-five. It thus appears that by far 
the greater portion of the controversies arising 
under the school laws, are satisfactorily adjusted 
by the Jocal superintendents, without the neces- 
sity of bringing them before this department— 
thereby saving the state a heavy expense in the 
single item of postage—materially lightening 
the labors of the Superintendent in this portion 
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of his duties—and securing more prompt and 
speedy, as well as efficacious justice to the 
parties interested. Thefacilities also which the 
county superintendents possess, from their know- 
ledge of the localities involved in these controver- 
sies, for an equitable adjustment of the points 
in dispute, and their ability personally to exam- 
ine the parties and.their witnesses, obviate all 
those doubts and ambiguities which are almost 
inevitably the result of statements drawn up by 
the parties themselves, and submitted to a tribu- 
nal wholly unacquainted with those local cir- 
cumstances. 


The inflaence exerted by this class of officers, 
on the promotion of the interests of elementary 
instruction throughout the state, has been in most 
counties very favorable. By a periodical and 
careful supervision of the several schools ; by 
occasional lectures, ftequent Visitations, judicious 
counsel, and the communication fo the inhabi- 
tants, officers and teachers of each district and 
each town, of the various improvements in the 
art of instruction which may, from tinie to time, 
have been discovered, and by composing local 
dissentions growing out of the school organiza- 
tion, they are enabled to combine the system in- 
to one harmonious and efficient whole ; to con- 
centrate public opinion in its favor, and widely 
to diffuse its benefits and blessings. The re. 
sults of their labors during, the past year are 
herewith transmitted ; from which it will appear 
that a gradual, but very perceptible improve- 
mentin the general condition of the schools, is 
in progress; that the standard of qualification 
for teachers has been advanced ; that an increas- 


‘ed interest on the subject of education has been 


manifested on the partof the public generally, 
and especially by parents ; that more enlighened 
and efficient modes of mental discipline are be- 
coming prevalent—antiquated prejudices disap- 
pearing—and the’ paramount importance of an 
early and general diffusion of knowledge, more 
widely appreciated. These are encouraging 
symptoms ; and itis believed they may fairly be 
attributed to the practical! operation of the exist- 
ing system of public instruction, the prominent 
details of which have here been given. 


There can, indeed, be little doubt that the sys- 
tematic exertions of the several county and town 
superintendents, in conjunction with the trustees 
and other officers of the several districts, under 
the more simple organization resulting from the 
act of 1843, have mainly contributed to give that 
impulse to the public sentiment in this respect 
which has resulted so auspiciously. Seventy 
county officers, possessing the confidence of their 
fellow-citizens generally, distinguished for their 
devotion to the cause of educa.ion, for their sci- 
entific attainments and moral worth, acting un- 
der the immediate direction and supervision of 
the State Superintendent, and each within the ju- 
risdiction assigned to him, carrying into efficient 
operation a system of supervision, instruction 
and discipline sanctioned by the most enlighten- 
ed experience of the age; aided and sustained 
by nine hundred town officers, imbued with the 
same spirit, and participating in the same cen- 
erous emulation, and operating directly or indi- 
rectly through the agency of the trustees upon 
the teachers of eleven thousand school districts, 
necessarily exert a powerful influence in carry- 
ing forward the spirit of improvement, in diffus- 





of sound learn 

It can scarcely be expected that a system com- 
prehending so great a variety of interests, and 
covering so vast an extent of surface—operat- 
ing, as it does, constantly and necessarily, upon 
the property, no less than upon the time and ser- 
vices of nearly every individual of the commu- 
nity, and dependent for its efficacy almost entire. 
ly upon the cordial and intelligent support of 
the great body of the people—should not press 
occasionally with an unequal force upon those 
for whose benefit it was designed. Errors and 
defects in its administration, as in all human af- 
fairs, are unavoidable ; aod the most indefati- 
gable attention on the part of those who are 
charged with its supervision, can not always se- 
cure entire accuracy in its subordinate details. 
And as perfection is unattainable, it cannot rea- 
sonably be supposed that the system itself is 
free from defects. Bearing in mind, however, 
that human wisdom is inadequate to the estab- 
lishment of a system wholly exempt from faults ; 
that the one in question has been theslow growth 
of upwards of a quarter of a century, under the 
immediate auspices of all the wisdom of succes- 
sive Legislatures; and that durmmg this period 
the blessings of education have been annually 
dispensed to hundreds of thousands of the youth 
of our state; and remembering also that mate- 
rial alterations insuch a system, must necessari- 
ly be attended with great derangement in its 
practical administration, from an inability on the 
part of those interested, at once to adapt them- 
selves to the new stat@of things; it may, per- 
haps, safely be assumed that the existing system 
is as well adapted to the accomplishment of the 
great objects which it was designed to subserve 
as any that could be devised. 


The number of districts from which reports 
have been received in accordance with law, for 
the year ending on the first day of January, 1844, 
is 10,857. In these districts schools have been 
maintained for an average period of eight months 
during the year reported. In the city and coun- 
ty of New-York, and in the county of Kings, 
the schools were kept open during the entire 
year ; in the county of Richmond, eleven months; 
In each of the counties of Queens, Rocklan 
and Weschester, for an average period of ten 
months ; in the county of Columbia, for an aver- 
age period of nine and a half months; in ench 
of the counties of Dutchess, Livingston, Mon- 
roe, Montgomery, Ontario, Orange, Schenecta- 
dy and Ulster for an average period of nine 
months; and in each of the counties of Chau- 
tauque and Seneca, for an average period of 
eight and a half months. 


The whole number of children between the 
ages of five and sixteen years, residing in the 
state. exclusive of the city and county of New 
York, from which no returns on this head have 
been received, is 611,548 : and the whole num- 
ber of children of all ages who have attended 
the schools, exclusive of the city of New York, 
during portions of the year reported, is 650,199. 
The number of children so reported as having 
attended the schools in that city, during portions 
of the past year, is 58,957, which, added to the 
number stated abeve, gives an aggregate of 709,. 
156 children who have been under instruction 
in the common schools of the state for a great- 
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er or less period during the year reported, being 
an increase of upwards of fifty thousand over 
the preceding year. Of this number nearly 
twenty thousand have attended during the whole 
year ; thirty thousand, ten months or upwards ; 
sixty-five thousand, eight months or upwards}; 
one hundred and fifty thousand for six months 
or upwards ; two hundred and eighty-four thou- 
sand for four months and upwards; and four 
hundred end seventy-four thousand for two 
months and upwards ; leaving only about two 
hundred and thirty-five thousand as the number 
who have attended for a less period than two 
months. 

The aggregate number of pupils in the sever- 
al common schools of the state, engaged in the 
study and practice of vocal music, has increas- 
ed during the past year, from 10,220 in the win- 
ter term, to 37,618 ; and in the summer term, 
frem 17,632 to 43,243. This result is the more 
gratifying, as experience has abundantly demon. 
strated that the introduction into our schools 
of this pleasing exercise has been attended with 
the happiest effects upon the minds and morals 
of the children. 

There has been during the past year a gradu- 
al, but obvious improvement in the condition of 
school-houses and their play grounds, appurte- 
nances, &c, Of the nine thousand and thirty- 
eight schools which have been visited, 8,340 
were of framed wood, 566 of brick, 523 of stone, 
and 562 of logs: showing an increase in the 
number of brick buildings of one hundred and 
twenty, and of framed wood buildings of six 
hundred and fifty, since the last report, and a 
diminution or disuse of those built of logs of 
one hundred and forty-five during the same pe- 
riod. More than four hundred of the buildings 
last year reported as in a state of dilapidation, 
have been either repaired or rebuilt; about the 
same number of districts have procured suitable 
play-grounds, and caused suitable privies to be 
erected, during the year; and in one hundred 
and eighty-five districts double’ privies have 
been substituted for single. There still, howev- 
er, remain about three thousand districts, the 
school-houses of which are in a condition unfit 
for the purposes for which they are designed ; 
nearly seven thousand destitute of any other play 
ground than the street; more than half of the 
whole number inthe state wholly destitute of 
privies ; and of the residue but about twelve 
hundred are furnished with double privies. 

The whole amount of public money reported 
as having been received and expended during 
the year, in the payment of the wages of the tea. 
chers daly qualified and approved according to 
law, is $514,657.06 ; and in the purchase of sui- 
table books for the several district libraries ,$94 ,- 
950.54. The amount reported as having been 
raised on ratc-bill for the payment of teachers’ 
wages during the year, is $347,565.67, which 
added to the amount of public money applied to 
that purpose, gives $992,222.03 as the aggregate 

mount of the compensation of the several tea- 


of $90 to each of the eleven thousand districts. 
Taking eight months as the average length of 
time during which the schools were kept open, 
the average compensation per month of male 
and female teachers would fall between eleven 
and twelve dollars. The great disproportion, 
hewever, between the wages of maleand female 


ers employed during the year, or an average. 
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teachers, places the average compensation of the 
former considerably higher, while it operates a 
corresponding reduction in that of the latter.— 
The average monthly compensation of inale tea- 
chers, both in the summer and winter schools, - 
does not vary far from $14.Q0, and that of fe- 
males from $7.00, exclusive of board. In many 
parts of the state, however, the inhabitants of 
the districts are in the habit of furnishing board, 
The aggregate amount of public money recei- 
ved and apportioned by the town superintendents 
among the several districts from which reports 
have been received during the past year, is $732,- 
559.51, of which $539,069.32 has been appro- 
priated to the payment of teachers’ wages, and 
$94,647.10 to the purchase of district libraries. 
In the city of New- York $90,596.05, and iu the 
county ol Kings nearly $3,000 have been appro- 
priated under special legislative enactments for 
3 purchase of sites, building of school-houses, 


The number of volumes in the several district 
libraries is 1,038,396. Sensible of the vast im- 
portance of this branch of our extended system 
of public instruction, in its influences upon the 
development and formation of the intellectual 
and moral character of the rising generation, I 
deemed it proper to endeavor to procure,through 
the agency of the several county and town su- 
perintendents, catalogues of the various works 
of which these institutions are composed, and of 
the number of each separate work or series of 
works in each town of the state. To a great ex- 
tent, this object has been accomplished ; and the 
results will be laid before the legislature as soon 
as they can be condensed and arranged in suita- 
ble tables. An opportunity will thus be afforded 
for ascertaining the extent and general naturé of 
the means so liberally provided for the intellec- 
tual and moral improvement of the youth of the 
state—for the diffusion of useful knowledge 
among the people generally—and for. the eleva- 
tion and advancement of every class of society. 
It has been found impracticable to ascertain from 
the returns received, the comparative circula- 
tion of the different works, from which a better 
indication of the tendency of the public mind 
might be deduced, than from a mere knowledge 
of the materials at its disposal. This defect will 
be supplied in fuiure returns ; and it will be the 
constant endeavor of the department to impress 
upon the inhabitants and officers of the several 
districts the importance of a more systematic se- 
lection of books for their libraries, and of a junc- 
tion of the funds of contiguous districts, when- 
ever practicable, for the purpose of a wider 
range of selection and a more economical invest- 
ment of the amount at their dispcsal. 

Under a concurrent resolution of the Senate 
and Assembly, of the 7th May last, authorizing 
the Superintendent ‘‘ to procure and forward to 
the clerk of each of the school districts of this 
state to be deposited in the district libraries.and 
to the several! town and county superintendents 
of common schools, a copy of the ‘' Digest of 
the Common School System of the State of New 
York” recently prepared and pablished under 
the sanction of the department, by the deputy 
superintendent, and to deftay the expenses of 
such work, not exceeding thirty cents for each 
copy, from the fund appropriated to the purchase 
of district libraries,” a number of copies of the 
work referred to, sufficient for the purpose spe- 
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cified, was printed at the price designated, and 
have been forwarded by a special agent employ- 
ed for the purpose, to the county superinten- 
dents of the several counties, for distribution 
among the towns and districts within their re- 
spective jurisdictions. No. specific appropria- 
tion having been made by law to defray the ex- 
pense incurred under the joint resolution, no le- 
gal authority exists for a diversion of any por- 
tion of the fund specified in the resolution ; and 
as this consideration was not adverted to at the 
time of its passage, nor until after a contract had 
been entered into with the publishers of the work 
under its authority, the requisite appropriation 
to defray the expense of “the subscription and 
distribution of the work is respectfully request- 
ed, in season, if practicable, to enable the neces- 
sary deducticn to be made from the library mo- 
ney to be apportioned and distributed on the first 
day of February next. As the work is directed 
to be deposited in the library of each district, 
the expense (thirty cents) may be regarded as 
an application to that extent of the library mo- 
ney belonging te each, and should be retained 
accordingly. 

Under the existing system of county and town 
supervision, an important improvement has, it 
is believed, been made in a great majority of the 
districts, not only in the quality of the instruc- 
tion communicated, but in the mode of its com- 
munication. Several causes have combined in 
the production of this state of'things. Teachers 
have been subjected to a more rigid and practi- 
cal examination by the several officers charged 
by law with the performance of this duty. ‘The 
gradation of certificates authorized to be granted, 
from that embracing a single town, and limited 
in duration to one year, to that emanating from 
this department, and qualifying the person hold- 
ing it to teach any d.strict school in the state 
while it remains unrevoked, has powerfully sti- 
mulated the ambition of teachers, and induced 
strenuous exertions on their part to obtain a 
high standing in their profession. The provi- 
sion of the act of 1843, directing the public mo- 
ney to be withheld from any district in which a 
teacher not legally qualified may have been em- 
ployed for a period exceeding one month during 
the year, effectually closes the schools against 
all who have not been subjected to the searching 
ordeal of this preliminary test. The general dif- 
fusion of useful knowledge by means of the va- 
rious educational publications of the day, lec- 
tures of county superintendents, associations of 
teachers and friends of education generally,“and 
a variety of other similar movements, has ex- 
erted a strong influence in the same direction.— 
New and improved modes of communicating in- 
struction have been very generally introduced ; 
and the frequent opportunities afforded to teach- 
ers for comparing their respective attainments 
and methods with those of others of superior 
qualifications or greater experience, together 
with the facilities which exist for becoming ac- 
quainted with the best systems of Europe apd 
America, have exerted a perceptible influence 
upon the improvement and advancement of edu- 
cation as a.science. ,,, 

_ In no less than seventeen of the largest coun- 
ties ‘‘ teachers’ institutes” have beén established 
during the past two years, in which upwards of 
one thousand teachers have heen instructed du- 





ring periods varying from two to six or eight 
weeks, immediately preceding the commence- 
ment of their respective terms of instruction, by 
the most competent and experienced educators 
whose services could be procured, in coajunction 
with the county superintendent. These associa- 
tions are wholly voluntary, and the expenses, 
including board, tuition, and the use of conveni- 
ent rooms, apparatus, &c., have hitherto been 
defrayed exclusively by the teackers. The 
course of instruction consists generally of a eri- 
tical and thorough review of al] the elementary 
branches required to be taught in the common 
schools, fall expésitions and illustrations of the 
mostapproved methods of communicating know- 
ledge to the young, and of the proper govern- 

ment and discipline of schools, and a mutual in- 
terchange of views and opinions among the tea- 
chers, instructors, and superintendents. Among 
the numerous improvements which the experi- 
ence of past imperfections has introduced into 
the practical operation of our system of common 
schools, there is none which combines so much 
utility and value as these local and temporary 
institutions ; and in the judgment of the Super- 
intendent, they are highly deserving of legisla- 
tive aid. A concise exposition of their general 
features, the mode of instruction adopted, and 
its effects, not only upon the teachers, but upon 
the whole character of the schools under their 
charge, and upon the public sentiment generally 
has, it is understood, been prepared by Mr. Sa- 

lem Town of Cayuga, a veteran teacher, who 
has himself most ably and efficiently contribu 

ted to the establishment and success of this spe- 
cies of instruction. This statement, when re- 
ceived, will be laid before you. 


A more just appreciation on the part of the 
public not only of the importance of adequate 
intellectual and moral culture in our common 
schools, but of the responsibilities of teachers, 
is beginning to prevail. There is much in the 
prospect thus opened to us, cheering and encour- 
aging to the friends of free institutions, to the 
friends of education, and of civil, social and mo- 
ral progress. The great idea of education, in 
its most comprehensive acceptation, consists in 
that development, culture and discipline ef all 
the faculties of our nature which shall fit us for 
the highest sphere of usefulness, and the highest 
degree of enjoyment of which that nature,in the 
circumstances by which we are surrounded, is 
susceptible. This conception of that preliminary 
training, which is té give us the complete and 
efficient control of all the energies, physical and 
moral, of our common humanity, has at length, 
it is to be hoped, assumed its appropriate place 
as the foundation of the science of elementary 
instruction. Institutions for the preparation of 
teachers upon the most approved models, are 
already diffusing far and wide, a more enlight- 
ened and practical system of mental culture ng 
furnishing to the schools instructors of a hi 
grade of qualifications, intellectual and moral ; 
and these instructors, in their turn, communi- 
cate the elements of knowledge and the means 
of self-improvement, to the pupils committed to 
their charge. The general substitution of use- 
ful and attractive knowledge for the parrot-like 
rote, by which a v us and retentive memory 
was made the principal test of mental capacity, 
may be regarded as indica- 
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tions of the prevalence of sounder principles, 
and of a progressive reformation in the theory and 
practice of education. 

These are the principal agencies through 
whose united influence our common schools have 
imbibed that spirit of improvement which is per- 
ceptible in nearly every section of the state, and 
which must ultimately renovate our entire sys- 
tem of public instruction and exert a beneficial 
influence upon all our institutions, civil, social 
and political. In the late strongly contested 
election for a Chief Magistrate of the United 
States, the result was determined, for good or for 
evil, by 237,600 votes cast in this State: and 
this result will, doubtless, eventuate in a course 
of measures which will affect, beneficially or 
otherwise, the interests of some twenty millions 
of human beings, for a series of years to come. 
The whole number of children now under in- 
struction in the common schools of this state ex- 
ceed 700,00Q. Estimating one-half of this nam- 
ber as females, and making a still farther deduc- 
tion,of 100,000, or one-seventh of the whole, for 
removal from the state, death, or inability from 
any other cause to discharge the duties apper- 
taining to the citizen—and we have remain 
250,000, who, upon a reasonable estimate, will, 
within a less period than fifteen years, emerge 
from our common schools, invested with all the 
functions of popular sovereignty : a number ex- 
ceeding by upwards of twelve thousand, that 
which has recently given to the Union a Chief 
Magistrate. 

On the flourishing condition of our schools re- 
pose the hopes of the present, and the destinies 
of the future. Without a sound moral and in- 
tellectual education, the function of self-govern- 
ment can neither be duly appreciated nor success- 
fully maintained. The constitutions of several 
of the South American republics appeared, the- 
oretically, to be well caleulated to secure human 
liberty. But paper provisions are powerless, 
unless they are also impressed on the hearts, 
and combined with the intelligence of the people. 
Without an accurate knowledge of their rights 
and duties, and a determination to maintain 
them, no community can long be free ; and the 
melancholy truth that the South American re- 
publics have fallen into revolutionary decrepi- 
tudes and degenerated into military despotisms, 
affords to us an impressive admonition. Indeed, 
without going beyond our own berders, premo- 
nitions of an anti-socia) spirit—of insubordina- 
tion to law ef combinations to. perpetrate vio- 
lence, riot, incendiarism and murder—are suffi- 
ciently alarming in their rapid increase during 
the last few years. If the same spirit pervaded 
a majority of the community, the existing gov- 
ernment would be at an end ; and as human so- 
ciety cannot exist without a superintending pow- 
er of protection, the aid of some more energet- 
ic and despotic form of government would neces- 
sarily be invoked to administer justice, to main- 
tain order, and to shield the poor from the exac- 
tions of the rich,—the weak from the aggres- 
sions of the strong. 

The great extent of the American republic— 
its rapidly increasing po ion—the diversity 
of habits, pursuits, ctions, and interests, 
some of which are regarded as hostile to others 
—render necessary, at all times, the cultivation 
of a liberal spirit of forbearance and concilia- 
‘tion. Without the diffusion of education, such 
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a spirit, in sufficient strength to maintain harmo- 
ny, cannotexist. It may be safely affirmed, that 
there is now no people of equal numbers on the 
face of the earth, who, if placed under such in- 
stitutions as ours, would maintain the govern- 
mentforasingle year. And unless moral and in- 
tellectual culture, shall at least keep pace with 
the increase of numbers, this republic wil] assur- 
edly fall. On thecareful cultivation in our schools, 
of the minds of the young, the entire success or 
absolute failure of the great experiment of self- 
government, is whqlly dependent; and unless 
that cultivation is increased, and made more ef- 
fective than it has yet been, the conviction is sol- 
emnly impressed by the signs of the times, that 
the American Union, now the asylum of the op- 
pressed, and ‘‘ the home of the free,” will, ere 
long, share the melancholy fate of every former 
attempt at self-government. ‘That Union is and 
must be sustained, by the moral and intellectual 
power of the community, and every other pow- 
er is wholly ineffectual. Physical force may 
generate hatred, fear and repulsion ; butcan ne- 
ver produce union. The only salvation for the 
republic is to be sought for in our schools. Itis 


ing | here, that the seeds of liberty and of good gov- 


ernment must be sown and made to germinate, 
and grow, and produce rich fruit in abundance. 
Every improvement that can be given to these 
primary institutions, affords an additional guar- 
anty for the permanent maintenance of rational 
freedom. ° 

The duration of the life of man should be es- 
timated, not by the years of his physical exist- 
ence, which would be to degrade him te the level 
of the brute—but by the period of the-expansion 
and enjoyment of his moral and intellectual facul- 
ties. Henee it has been affirmed with philo- 
sophic truth, that ‘‘he who shortens the road to 
knowledge, lengthens life.”* The cradle and 
the grave are in such close proximity, even 

*Colton. 

when the interval is most extended, that haman 
existence may be regarded as nearly a blank, un- 
less the early portion of the brief space by which 
they are separated is sedulously devoted to the 
development of the mind. The undying part 
of our nature has been impressed by its Creator 
with an unconquerable desire for knowledge— 
not that limited acquaintanee with the external 
forms of things which is bestowed upon the ani- 
mals by instinct—but a knowledge vastly more 
minute and excursive, and which embraces with- 
in its scope, all the properties and laws, both of 
mind and matter. The earth itself, with all its 
appendages, is much too small a theatre to sa- 
tiate the inquisitiveness, even of children ; and 
if human powers were commensurate with hu- 
man aspirations, the daring ken of man would 
be thrown threugh the abyss ef heaven, to the 
ultima thule of the works of God—to the farth- 
est verge in fathomless space, ia which the en- 
ergies of creative power have not yet been con- 
summated—to regions where the embryon nebu- 
le of unformed worlds are in the transition or the 
quieseent state, obedient to the primeval fiat of 
the Almighty. 

It is im the period of youth, while the mind 
is unencumbered with secular cares, that these 
aspi which have been bestowed for wise 
and holy purposes, are the most insatiate ; and 
it is then, when the curiosity is intense, the mem- 
ory retentive, and the habits plastic, that a broad 
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foundation of mora! and intellectual culture 
should be laid. Every advancing step in the 
communication of knowledge should be adapted 
to the capacity of the learner—so that the entire 
process, from its commencement, shall be a con- 
tinued and gratifying intellectual exercise. The 
dull and repulsive rovtine of former times, and 
which is yet oo much in vogue, converted the 
preparatory exercises in the acquisition of knowl. 
edge into a mere cold and mechanical effort of 
memory : and during the first years of *he pu- 
pilage of children, the little sufferers were dai- 
ly subjected to the infliction of a species of men- 
tal tread-mill, whose monotonous evolutions pro- 
duced only the broken fragments of words with- 
out meaning, and sounds without sense. It is 
the business of the accomplished educator to re- 
move every obstruction in the paths oc knowl- 
edge—to open, in succession, its aromatic foun- 
tains to the young aspirant—“ to wake the soul 
by gentle strokes of art”—and to call into 
healthful exercise all the juvenile faculties. To 
acquire, in perfection, the combimed art and sci- 
ence of imparting knowledge to the young, is the 
work of time and of effort. Succes? in any of 
the departments of human occupation can be 
commanded only by previous care and prepara- 
tion. Without a knowledge of the nature of 
soils, of plants, and of domestic animals, and 
also of different modes of culture, the farmer 
would be unsuccessful. The artisan must be 
acquainted with the qualities of the material 


_ subjected to his skill, and the best modes of con- 


verting it to the purposes of utility. Without 
study and practice, the chemist would not be 
able to pursue matter to its simple and elemen- 
tal forms, and to ascertain its properties by ana- 
lysis and synthesis. If, then. the proper man- 
agement of inert matter cannot be usefully per- 
formed by unpractised hands, who will have the 
temerity to commit the living and immortal 
minds of children to the careléss and unskillful? 
Matter is subjected, by its laws, to constant 
mutation ; but the impress which, in this life, 
is affixed upon the mind, is eternal. 
S. YOUNG. 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Albany, Francis Dwight, Albany. 
Allegany, Ralph H. Spencer, Hunts Hollow. 

J.J. Rockafellow, Nunda. 
Broome,J. Taylor Brodt, Windsor. 
Cattaraugus, Elijah A. Rice, East Otto. 
Cayuga, E. G. Sturkes, Auburn. 
Chautauque, Worthy Putnam, Sinclearville. 
Chemung, Nathan Tidd, Millport. 
Chenango, David R. Randall, Oxford. 
Clinton, Daniel S. McMasters, Plattsburgh. 
Columbia, David G. Woodin. Austerlitz. 
Cortland. Henry 8. Randall, Cortlandville. 
‘Delaware, Sandford J. Ferguson, Walton. 
“Dutchess, Henry H. Ingraham, Rhinebeck. 
Erie, Enock 8. Ely, Chictowaga. 
Essex, Edward S. Shumway, Essex. 
Franklin, Dana H. Stevens, Moira. 
Falton, Flavel B. Sprague, Kingsboro. 
Genesee, David Nay, Darien. 
Greene, John Olney, Windham Centre. 
Hamilton, Nelson Whitman, Wells. 
Herkimer, Jamés Henry, Jr. Little Falls. 
‘Jefferson. Porter Montgo , Adams. 
Kings, Samuel ©. Jobason, Brooklyn. 
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Lewis, Sidney Sylvester, Copenhagen, 
Livingston, Ira Patchin, Livonia. 
Madison, monary Temple, Mannsville. 
Monroe, Alexander Mann, Rochester. 
Montgomery, Freeman P. Moulton, Flat Creek. 
New-York, D. M. Reese, New-York. 

Niagara, Joshua Cooke, Lewiston. 

Oneida, Wm. 8. Wetmore, Whitestown. 

** Hosea Clark, Floyd. 

Onondaga, Alanson Edwards, Syracuse. 

- Orson Barnes, Canal.’ > 
Ontario, Augustus T. Hopkins, Victor. 
Orange, Horace K, Stewart, Minisink. 
Orleans, Jonathan O. Wilsea, Albion. 
Oswego, Otis W. Randall, Pheenix. 

Otsego, Lewis R. Palmer, Cooperstown. 
Putnam, Morgan Horton, South East. 
Queens, Pierrepont Potter, Jamaica. 
Rensselaer, Phil. H. Thomas, Stephentown. 
ri J B. Wilkins, Hoosick. 
Richmond, Harman B. Cropsey, Richmond. 
Rockland, Nicholas G. Blauvelt, Scotland. 
Saratoga, Seabury Allen, Providence. 
Schenectady, Alexander Fonda, Schenectady. 
Schoharie, John H. Salisbury, Argusville. 
Seneca, Charles Sentell, Waterloo.4 
St. Lawrence, Charles Rich, Richville. 

_~ Frederick Sprague, Hopkinton. 
Steuben, Ralph K. Finch. Bath. 

Suffolk, Samuel A. Smith, Smithtown. 
Sullivan, John D. Watkins, Liberty. 
Tioga, Elijah Powell, Oswego. 
Tompkins, Smith Robertson, Dryden, 
Ulster, Gilbert Dubois, New Paltz. 
Warren, Lemon Thompson, Johnsburgh. 
Washington, Wm. Wright, Cambridge. ' 

7 Albert Wright, Middle Granville. 
Wayne, Samuel Cole, Palmyra. 

Westchester, John Hobbs, Yonkers. 
Wyoming, Jacob S, Denman, Attica. 
Yates, Thales Lindsley, Rushville. 











STATE CERTIFICATES GRANTED én 1846. 
Flora Bennett, Hunts Hollow, Allegany co. 
Paul M. Vincent, Alfred, 
Gurdon Evans, W. Richburg P.O. ‘‘ 
Mary Wheeler, Nunda, " 
A. Smith Knight, Sharon, Schoharie. 
David H. Morris, Schoharie, * 
Bartholomew Becker, Middleburgh, “ 
Dewitt C. Dow, Carlisle, re 
Sarah A. Griflin, 3 = 
Luke D. Smith, Seriba, Oswego. 
Germain G. Alvord,‘ es 

Lucy A. Carner, Volney, * 

Sarah J. Murdock, Pitcher, Chenango. 
Abigail Hayward, Columbus, ¢ 
Geo. M. Clapp, Yorke, Livingston. 
Wm. E, Patten, Lima, # 

pei Law r. Oyster Bay, Queens. 
Albert Dickson, Ripley, Chautauque. 
Noble E. Mallory, Jamestown, ‘ 
Oliver P. Harwood,Chautauque, “ 
Joseph Corel, Portland, $§ 


| Lorraine M. Danforth, Pomfret, “ . 


Alanson 8. Phillips, Bath, Steuben. 
Franklin Larowe, Wheeler, 4 

Isaac H. Hill, Urbana, 20 

Maria Moulton; Cohocton,  ‘‘ 

Charlotte Whitwood ,Canisteo,'‘ 

Albert G. Salisbury, Syracuse, Onondaga. 
David Ponsen, ' ’ “ a 
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Harry C. Griffin, Otisco, iy 

Jas. 3. Hawley, ’ Skaneateles, Xs 
Martin W. Lyon, Camillus, 
Frederick Delamater Schenectady, Schenectady. 
Ira Delamater, Duanesburgh, 

Wm. L. Aiken, Rotterdam, 

Jas. H. Fenner, Huntington, Suffolk. 

Lewis M. Drew, ™ 

John B. Wilbur, Bovinia, Delaware. 
Harriet A. Post, Franklin, 

George Green, “3 

Festus P.Cleveland,Masonville, ‘‘ 
Charles Qua, White Creek, Washington. 
Buel H. Bartlett, Geneva, Ontario. 

Charles Conn, Phelps, 

Sarah Child, Hopewell, 26s 

Amanda M. Brinsmade, E. Bloomfield, ‘‘ 
Albert P. Lasher, Gallatin, Columbia. 
Philip Wheeler, Chatham, - 

Frances C. Curtiss, Canaan, sid 

Mary Down, Ghent, ~ 

Wm, A. Wheeler, Malone, Franklin. 
Joseph H. Smith, 4 * 

Jas. H. Holland, Brandon, - 

Reuben R. Stetson Bangor, 

John R. Herrick, Minaville, Montgomery. 
Horace M. Dewey, Amsterdam, 

Ezra Jenkins, Glenn, 

Walter Cross, Root, - 

John P. Griffin, Herkimer. 

Jerome Holcomb, be 

Samuel C. Bisbee, “ 

Bartlett Barker, 7 

Marshall Marvin, me 

Levi M. Button, "Alexandria, Genesee. 

Jon. F. Danforth, Byron, 

Hamden A. Olmsted, Pavilion, ‘ 

Merritt J. Oatman, Alabama, 

Florinda Reed, Bethany, - 

Henry H. Douglass, Saratoga Spa, Saratoga. 
Jonas Philips, 

Hannah Richards, Milton, ” 
George A. Dudley. Ellenville, Ulster. 
Edwin Spafard, Otsego, Otsego. 

Wm. R. Johnson, W.Burlington,‘‘ 

Nancy Fairchild, Cooperstown, ** 

Jesinthie R. Jackson, Ww. Burlington, do. 
Ruth R. Nelson, Decatur, 

Ira Whittaker, ’Pulton. 

Mary Symonds, ‘‘ 

Alonzo C. Lake, Chester, Warren. 

Maria L. Higley, si 

Henry L. Hewitt, Covert, Seneca. 

Henry H. Houpt, Lodi, ° 
Wm. Ross, Ovid, a 

Watts C. Livingston, Waterloo, do. 

James McLean, Junius, 

Timothy Thorndike, Pittstown, Rensselaer 
Henry Robbins. Troy, : ; 
Peter W. Robertson,“ fe 
Eveline Bruce, Schodac, “6 
Desdemonia 8. Barber, wd 
Cornelius Deyo, Orange. 

John A. McWilliams,“ 

Hiram Shores, 6 
James K. Pronk, 
Dorothy Jane Corwin,‘ 

Susan M. Dady, Cortland, Cortland co" 


LETTER TO TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


At a meeting of the members of the Otsego 
county Teachers’ Institute, held at Cooperstown, 


ae 








September, 1844, it was Resolred, That a com- 
mitice be appointed to address a letter to similar - 
Institates, in other portions of the state, express- 
ing their views of the importance and ‘utility of 
such organizations. 

In compliance with the above resolution, the 
undersigned. in behalf of the members of Otse- 
go Teachers’ Institute, respectfuliy address all 
similar organizations, to whom this letter may 
come. 

Fellow laborers in the cause of popular educa- 
tion ,— 

We regard the establishment of teachers’ in- 
stitutes, as the commencement of a new era in 
the historyof common schools, and in view of 
the benefits derived from our first experiment in 
Otsezo county, we cannot withhold our con pss 
ulations from those, who in other portions oO. 
state, enjoy the same exalted privileges. 

We regard such organizations as highly effi- 
cient in promoting the rapid elevation, and cor- 
responding improvement, of our common schools, 
and contributing much to the preparation of tho- 
roughly qualified and deeply interested ——— 

We confidently affirm their great utilit 
view of their tendency to harmonize the con’ iet- 
ing opinions of teachers, in respect to the mode 
of instruction, and management and discipline 
of schools ; the facilities they afford for improve- 
ment, under the instruction of able, distinguish- 
ed and experienced teachers ; and the interest 
they awaken in the public mind, in behalf of 
common schools. 

Their central location in the differem counties, 
the brief period of their session, the excluisve 
attention given to those branches taught in our 
schools, and the lively interest awakened in eve- 
ry breast, by the meeting of a.large number en- 
guged in the same pursuit and seeking the same 
object, give to them a decided advantage oVer 
other plans devised for the improvement of 
teachers. 

We rejoice that auspices so favorable attend 
their commencement; and their rapidly increas- 
ing number, and highly beneficial results, fally 
attest their exaited merit. 

From these organizations, we have already de- 
rived great profit, and we look forward to the 
futore, with the confident expectation of reap- 
ing from them still greater advantages. 

Onward, then, be our course. Let us enter 
upon our arduous and responsible labors, with 
renewed activity, and quickened zeal, assured 
that, in the improvement and intellectual ad. 
vancement of those entrusted to our care, in the 
elevation and perfection of the system of com- 
mon schools, we shall receive our reward. 

We cannot close this communication without 
expressing our high estimation of the services 
and instructions of Salem Town, A. M., whose 
exertions in behalf of common schools, are well 
known and highly appreciated, and through 
whom we have the pleasure of addressing you. 

We lock forward with solicitude to the results 
of your institutes, and we trust that a salutary 

influence will go forth from them, which shall 
be felt in many coming years, and shall awaken 
in the public mind, a deep and lively interest in 
the great cause of popular education. 

Joun'G. K. Trvarz, Samvuret Cass, 

Joun S. PaAtmrnr, 8. T. Bower, 

Levi W. Hoag, Wa. H. Rucaues. 

Cooperstown, Sept. 1844. * Committee. 
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SCHOOL DISTRICT LIBRARIES. 





We have on a previous occasion expressed 
our conviction that great advantages would re- 
sult to all interested in these invaluable institu- 
tions, by uniting such portions of the library 
fund, hereafter to be received by the several 
school districts of each town, as the inhabitants 
might think expedient to appropriate to the 
purchase of books, into one common fund, to be 
annually expended under the direction of the 
county or town superintendent, in the purchase 
of a town school library, to be centrally Joca- 
ted and placed under the charge of some com- 
petent person, to be designated by the town su- 
perintendent, or by the librarians of the several 
district libraries for that purpose. We recur 
again to the subject, in the hope that we may 
be able more fully to direct public attention to 
the practical benefits likely to result from such 
an arrangement. A more comprehensive and 
judicious selection of standard American and 
English works would, we are confident, be se- 
cured at a greatly reduced cost ; works not now 


within the power of the districts separately te | 


purchase, owing to the limited fund at their dis- 
posal, and the necessity of expending that fund 
in the purchase of as many different works as 
possible, in order to accommodate the inhabi- 
tants generally, would then assume their prop- 
er place in the library,—light and frivolous 
works would be dispensed with—and purchases, 
instead of being made, as from the necessity of 
the case, they now too ofienare, by incompetent 
judges, of designing and unscrupulous itinerants, 
at an extravagant rate eompared with their val- 
ue, would be eifected under the supervision of 
agents well acquainted with the standard litera- 
ture of the age, at wholesale prices, and at es- 
tablishments where the amplest range of selec- 
tion could be attained. Each district being al- 
ready provided with a library of its own, com- 
prising from one to five hundred volumes, no 
sensible inconvenience could be experienced 
from the slight additional distance to which the 


town library would be removed: and frequent . 


opportunities would be presented for sending 
from all parts of the’ town, to the central libra- 
ry for such books as might be wanted. Thus, 
instead of ten, fifteen, or twenty small and bad.z 
selected libraries, consisting mostly. or to a very 
great extent at least, of substantially the same 
works, one judiciously selected library, contain. 


ing a collection of the best and most standard 
works, annually augmented and rendered more 


~~~ | Valuable, would become the pride and ornament 


of each town—the unfailing resource of the 
| young aspirant for knowledge—the perpetual 
| fountain from whence the living streams of prac- 
| tical wisdom and virtue and goodness would flow. 
Such an arrangement, should it be thought desira- 
| ble, may at any time be entered into, under the 
| existing laws ; and may embrace either the en- 
tire population of the town or any number of 
contiguous districts, the inhabitants of which 
might deem it proper thus to combine their libra- 
ry funds for this purpose. The requisite assent 
of the State Superintendent will be readily and 
cheerfully given, whenever applied for. 

If conventions and associations of town and 
county officers connected with the administration 
of the schools, and of the friends of edueation 
generally would freely and fully examine and 
discuss this proposition, great good would be 
accomplished, whatever might be the conclusions 
to which they arrived. We therefore commend 
it to their attention, and request its dispassion- 
ate and thorough consideration. 


a 





a 








PROGRESS OF EDUCATION. 








COUNTY-AND TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS ; THEIR 
PLANS, THEIR LABORS, AND THE RESULTS. 


GREENE. 
From the Catskill Messenger. 
COUNTY CONVENTION OF TOWN SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 


Agreeably to public notice, the town superin- 
tendents of commen schools, for the county of 
Greene, assembled in convention, at the Metho- 
dist church, in the village of Cairo, at one o’- 
clock, P. M., on Monday, the 16th of September, 
1844. 

The convention was called to order, and JoHN 
OLNEY, county superintendent, appointed 
ckairman,and Wit1t1aM H. Van OrpveEn,of Cats- 
kill, secretary. The chai:man then stated the 
object of the meeting to be, the adoption of mea- 
sures for the improvement of our common 
schools, and also the formation of a permanent 
county association of town superintendents, 
teachers, and the friends of education. 

The following gentlemen were chosen officers 
of the association : 

President, Judge Fenn; Ist Vice-President, 
Win. H. Van Orden ; 2d Vice-President, Jacob 
G. Bedell ; Corresponding Secretary, John Ol- 
ney; Recording Secretary, Ruel P. Bascom; 
Treasurer, Hulett P. Bedell. 

Mr. Palmer delivered a lecture on intellectual 
education. 

On motion, the convention then adjourned to 
meet at one o'clock, P. M. 

Afternoon Session.—T he convention was cal- 
led to order, and Mr. Beach, chairman of the 
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OF THE STATE 
committee on district libraries, submitted the fol- 
lowing report : 

That, in their opinion, the institution of dis- 
trict libraries is at present useful,and will event- 
ually be of incalculable benefit. It places with- 
in the reach of every inhabitant a fund of useful 
knowledge—it has a tendency to create a taste 
for reading, and thus cause the time which might 
otherwise be spent in less worthy pursuits, to 
be devoted to the improvement of the immortal 
mind. Therefore 

Resolved, That the district library being the 
only source whence many derive their opportu- 
nities for reading,it cannot be too strongly urged . 
upon trustees and others to procure such books 
only as have a moral, useful, and ennobling ten- 
dency. 

The committce on school celebrations and 
conventions report— 

That, whereas a want of interest in our com- 
mon schools is manifest among a large portion 
of the community, the best method of arresting 
this evil, and awaking the public to this all-im- 
portant subject, is by forming town associations 
of teachers and other friends of education, and 
holding celebrations in the several towns in this 
county. 

Committee on vocal music report—That, as 
the practice of vocal music, wherever its influ- 
ence is felt, has a salutary effect in softening and 
subduing the passions of our nature, its introduc- 
tion into our district schools would tend, in an 
eminent degree, to promote the health and refine 
the feelings of children, and produce order and 
decorum in the schools. Therefore 

Resolved, That the members of thjp conven- 
tion use their influence inevery laudable way to 
procure the introduction of vocal music in the 
common schools of this county, as soon as prac- 
ticable. 

The above reports and resolutions were read, 
and on motion of Dr. King of, Cairo, were unan- 
imously adopted. 

Lecture on education, by Mr. Palmer. 

Mr. Thos. H. Palmer presented the following 
resolutions, which were adopted : 

Resolved, That though it would be highly in- 
expedient to make frequent changes in the list of 
text books that we have adopted, still, to con- | 
sider it fixed and unalterable, would be to bar | 
the door against all reform ; to assume that this 
important subject has already reached perfec. 
tion, when, in fact, it has onty commenced the 
career of improvement. 

Resolved, That it is the especial duty of su- 
perintendents to keep a watchful eye on the edu- 
cational press, and while they eschew all chan- 
ges from light and trifling causes, to be always 
on the alert to secure every really valuable im- 
provement for the youth under their care. 

On motion of Mr. Olney, it was 

Resolved, That when this convention adjourn, 
it adjourn to meet at Windham Centre, on Mon- 


in the forenoon. 

Mr. Olney was appointed to deliver an address 
at next meeting, and H. B. Bedell to prepare 
and read an essay ‘on education. 

B. H. Hays, J. Olney, and J. G. Bedell were 
appointed executive committee of the examina- 
tion. 





The committee appointed to draft resolutions 
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for the consideration of the convention, submit 
the tollowing : 

Resolved, That the business of educating the 
rising generation is ‘the most responsible of all 
earthly trusts, and that it is the imperative duty 
of eraployers in school districts to select those to 
fill this high office who are moral in their hab- 
its, and competent in respect to their literary 
qualifications, to secure the proper development 
and training of the moral and intellectual facul- 
ties of their children. 

Resolved, That we tender our cordial thanks 
to Thos. H. Palmer, Esq., for the instruction we 
have received in listeninggto his course of lec- 
tures on moral and intellectual education ; we 
believe his views are sound, and of the highest 
practical importance to the community. 

Resolved, That we regard the ‘‘ District School 
Journal” as a powerful auxiliary in the dissemi- 
nation of useful and popular intelligence, and 
increasing the interests and efficiency of common 
schools; that its recent enlargement, without 
any additional expense, is an indication of the 
zealous and devoted attachment of its editor to 
the cause of popular education, and entitles him 
to a liberal support. 

Resolved, That we approve the course of John 
Olney, Esq., our county superintendent, both 
in calling this convention, and the performance 
of the various duties devolving upon him, and 
believe that in him we have not only an efli- 
cient officer, but a warm friend of education. 

The above resolutions were read and adopted. 

F. A. FENN, President. 


toe Vice Presidents. 


Joun Otney, 2 ‘ 
R. P. Bascom, § Secretaries. 
H. P. Bepett, Treasurer. 





JEFFERSON. 


Report of P. Montgomery, Esq., to the Jefferson 
County Teachers’ Association, on the co-ope- 
ration of Parents with Teachers. 


(We regret that we can only give an extract 
from this excellent report.—Ep. ] 


‘‘Trregularity of attendance is a serious evil to 
nearly all our schools, and can be remedied only 
by a co-operation of parents with teachers. 
In my opinion, this evil is more alarming than is 
generally supposed. If the parents who are too 
often governed by the caprice of their children, 
could trace the ultimate influence of this evil up- 
on their habits and future welfare, there would 
be less importanee given to the frivolous excuses 
and cunning reasons children often devise to rid 
themselves of school discipline. Irregularity 
does more than to defeat the object for which the 
child attends school. The irregular pupil fails 
to obtain a complete knowledge of the branches 
he studies. By his absence he loses many illus- 
trations and demonstrations of principles in sci- 
ence from his teacher, and instead of obtaining 
a clear and comprehensive view of his studies, 
and mastering difficulties and meeting principles 
as they come up in proper censecutive order, he * 
becomes confused, falls in the rear of his class, 
is disheartened and eventually comes to the i- 
glorious and fatal conclusion that he can never 
rise above his difficulties, and must be conteat to 
grope his way through life ignorant of the branch- 
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es which his fellows have successfully mastered.| ‘‘ Parents are generally too credulous in listen- 
Thus a mind once active, promising much for] ing to the complaints of their children. Great 
society, is disabled and rendered almost passive | care is often used in catechising them in relation 
and powerless by the neglect of the parent. It} to the faults of the teacher—indeed, I am credi- 
is not a momentary evil to the child ; he feels it | bly informed of an instance where a man havin 
through life ; weakness of purpose and want of'| a large family, and making considerable preten- 
ability to execute, defeat every attempt he makes | sions to intelligence, offered a premium to his 
to surmount difficulties—he lives and dies, and | boys for faults they should succeed in detecting 
leaves the impress of his imbecility upon eve-!in their teacher. And another instance where 
ry act of his life. I have no doubt this is the}a reward was actually offered and paid to a 
history of hundreds. Parents are not conscious | young man for entering the school-room clad in 
of the hazard they venture when they allow tri- | military uniform for the purpose of making dis- 
vial causes to interrupt a gradual and healthy/ turbance. Whatcan a parent expect from the 
cultivation of mind. efforts of a teacher to benefit his children when 
‘‘Moreover, every puPil feels to some extent the | such a clandestine and cursed spirit rises in op- 
evil arising from irregular attendance of any | position to his influence? How will the children 
one of his fellows. It interrupts the uniform | of such parents look upon such examples when 
advancement of the classes. The teacher finds | they arrive to manhood, should they be reseued 
those who have been absent from former recita- | from the debasement, the despicable meanness 
tions unprepared to receive the instruction due | to which such examples tend. 
to the constant attendants—he must bestow time! ‘‘ Parents often dwell and comment upon the 
and labor upon them which belongs to others. | stories of their children’ as though they were as 
“It is an enormous waste of public money. | important as the sapient counsels of old philoso- 
The same amount is expended for teacher’s wa- | phers, and echo and trumpet the exaggerated ac- 
ges as would beif every pupil attended punctu- | count which a hapless transgressor may bear 
ally, and at the same time less actual benefit ac- | from the school-room, till finally the rumor as- 
crues to the punctual attendants as well as to | sumes a magnitude at once awful in the ear of 
absentees, besides the fata! influence upon their | the most candid. 
habits. “If every parent had the manly independence, 
‘“ This irregularity is often a source of com- | the moral courage, the integrity of purpose, that 
plaint and dissatisfaction in districts. Many pa- | would prompt him to meet the teacher when he 
rents who send irregularly, finding their children | considers him in the fault, and frankly converse 
do not improve, attribute it to the teacher, and! with him in relation to the matter, it would ban- 
he who has already suffered great inconvenience | ish a multitude of difficulties from our common 
from the irregularity of his pupils, must now | schools, and crimes fronf the republic.” 





have his reputation assailed, is brought before 

the public and held responsible for evils which ; > ONFIDA 
parents have fixed upon their own children, and | ; : 
which the teacher has zealously labored in vain | NORMAL SCHOOL, 


to avert. Often have competent and useful The normal school in this village closed on Fri- 
teachers suffered much in their feelings and re- day last. It has succeeded beyond the most 
putation from this ungenerous treatment, though | sanguine expectations of those who bave been 
often perhaps the result of carelessness and ig- | engaged init. The exhibition was highly gra- 


norance. ARS S Uh 'tifying to all who witnessed it, and impressed 
‘‘ How can teachers remedy this evil without! every mind with a belief of the perfect practica- 
the co-operation of parents? | bility ofnormal schools, and of their greattility 


“‘ Another evil fraught with similar consequen- | in giving teachers correct notions of the art of 
ces, and equally difficult fur the teacher to rem: ; teaching and government in common schools. 
edy without the aid of the parents. is tardiness., Resolved, That we consider normal schools 

** Both evils to some extent arise from the first | aud teachers’ institutes as productive of great 
mentioned evil, viz:—a want of comfortable, ood to the cause of education, by educating the 
pleasant and inviting accommodations. ‘ teachers of common schools not only in the great 

‘* Again, a teacher’s influence over his pupils is ' principles of science, but also in the most appro- 
often destroyed by a want of concurrence among | ved methods of teaching. 
parents to render his government efficient. Itis! Resolved, That as the most efficient means of 
lamentable to see how ready many parents are , elevating the cause of common school education 
to pass unnoticed and encourage a resistance to | is to educate the teachers—Therefore, we are of 
wholesome government. I have no doubt that opinion that the state of New York would ren- 
many a convict when overtaken by the ven- der a lasting benefit to the whole people by ap- 
geance of law, has found that when his parents | portioning a part of its munificence to the sup- 
or guardians were witnessing with indifference port of normal schools and teachers’ institutes in 
his opposition to the restraints of the teacher, | each county. 
that he was thea taking the incipient stepstoin-! Resolved, That we,as citizens of Oneida coud 
famy. The same disposition that lgads to revolt! ty,look with pride and satisfaction upon the nor- 
against.government i the school-room is like an} mal school which has been in session during se- 
infant Hercules, aad only needs time, strength | veral weeks in this place—that the teachers in 
and opportunity, to reveal itself in begetting hos- | attendance have made such improvements as to 
tility to civil authority, and spreading the dire | be highly creditable and honorable to themselves. 
influence of anarchy in society. This disposi-| Resolved, That the several teachers (as far as 
tion-should be regarded as a dark and fearful el- | in their power,) endeavor tocarry out the. wish- 
ement in a republic, and should be repressed by | es of the county and town superintendents, by 
the mutual of pareats and teachers. | introducing the text-books adopted by them, so 











tat a uniformity may be produced in the schools 
of this part of the county. 
J. C. THORNE, Ch’a. 
L. D. Baxsr, Sec’y. 


OSWEGO. 
From the Fulton Sun. 
COMMON SCHOOL CONVENTION. 


First Annual Meeting‘of the Common School As- 
sociation of the Western Jury District of Os- 
wego county. 

Pursuant to notice, the above association con. 
vened at the Mechanics’ Hall, in the village of 
Oswego, on thel!th inst. 

The meeting was called to order by the Presi- 
dent, J. B. Park, Esq., who offered some very 
appropriate'remarks on the subject of common 
schools, and the importance of education. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That-the session be principally de- 
voted to practical illustrations of the different 
branches of science taughtin our primary schools. 

Mr. A. Leonard having been called upon,gave 
an eloquent and interesting address on the sub- 
ject of mental arithmetic. 

While the committee were preparing their re- 
port, O. W. Randall, county superintendent, in- 
troduced Mitchell’s Series of Outline Maps, with 
some interesting and practical remarks on their 
utility and peculiar adaptation to the study of ge- 
ography in schools, illustrating his remarks from 
the maps. 

The business committee reported the follow- 
ing order : 

ental arithmetic, A. Leonard ; orthography, 

G. R. Jackson; grainmar, J. Mattison; ge- 

ography, E. A. Fish; reading, M. G. Leonard ; 

practical arithmetic, EF. B. Doolittle ; music, G. 

G. Alvord ; composition, J. A. Place. 

On invitation, Mr. M. G. Leonard introduced 
a class from his school, and gave seme interest- 
ing exhibitions of concert reading, mental! arith- 
metic, and vocal music. , 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That a committee of five be ap- 
pointed to draft resolutions expressive of the 
sense of the meeting. The following persons 
were appointed such committee,viz : E. A. Fish, 
J. A. Place, G.G. Alvord, A. Leonard, and Os- 
sian Clark. 

An election of officers, for the ensuing year 
was held, with the following result : 

President, A. Leonard ; Vice Presidents, E. 
B. Doolittle, Oswego ; G.G. Alvord, Scriba ; 
B. F. Colby, Granby ; Dr. G. Bacon, Volney ; 
A. Tanner, New Haven; H. Hi. Bronson, Han- 
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else to elevate the character of schools, and ad- 
vance the cause of education ; that itisa work 
which should be found in the hands of every 
trustee, parent, guardian, and teacher. 

Resolved, That our state and county superin- 
tendents deserve our warmest approbation, and 
most lively gratitude, for their untiring exertions 
in behalf of common school education. 

Resolved, That the President of this associa- 
tion, J. B. Park, Esq., by his indefatigable and 
successful labor, and personal sacrifices, in ele- 
vating the standard of primary school education, 
is entitled to the heartfelt gratitude of every phi- 


lanthropist. 
J. B. PARK, Pres’t. 
G. R. Jacxson, Sec’y. 


SARATOGA. 
TEACHER’S INSTITUTE. 

In compliance with a public notice, given by 
the county superintendent of common schools, 
Mr. Allen, several town superintendents, and 
other friends of common schools, assembled at 
the court-house in Baliston Spa, Sept. 18, 1844. 
After the organization-of the meeting, and the 
transaction of necessary business, the conven- 
tion listened with much interest to addresses 
from Messrs. Dwight of Albany county,Sprague 
of Fulton,and Wright of the south part of Wash- 
ington county. 

A resolution was unanimously adopted that it 
is advisable to establish a ‘‘ temporary normal 
school” for the benefit of those persons about to 
engage in teaching the coming winter. Where- 
upon Rev. J. Westeott, and Rev. C. O. Kim- 
ball, of Stillwater, and A. J. Chadsey, M. D., 
of Ballston Spa, were appointed a committee to 
make such inguiries and arrangements as they 
might deem necessary to carry out the resolu. 
tion, and report at a meeting to be held October 
15th, at the same place. , 

At this meeting the committee reported their 
proceedings, strongly recommending the imme. 
diate organization oran institute. The convention 
adopted the report, and referred the business of 
making arrangements as to time, place, and the 
securing of suitable teachers, to the county su- 
"perintendent, who succeeded in securing the ser- 
vices of Zalmon Richards, A. M., Principal of 
Stillwater Academy, as the Principal of the In- 
stitute, and Messrs. Olmsted and Gillum as as. 
sociat teachers. : 

On Wednesday, Nov. 6, according to previous 
notice, a very respectable number of ladies and 
gentlemen assembled at the court-honse, 
and after some necessary arrangements, 
| preparatory to opening the session, adjourned till 








nibal ; Cyrus Graves, Palermo ; George Snyder,’ evening to hear a lecture from Dr. Potter, of 
Schreeppel ; Recording Secretary, Ossian Clark; | Schenectady ; but as Dr. Potter could not be pre- 
Corresponding Secretary, O. W. Randall ; Trea- sent, Mr. Richards,the Principal of the institute, 
surer, G. R. Jackson. | addressed the teacliers and the inhabitants on 

The convention was very ably addressed at dif-' ‘‘ the necessary moral qualifications of teach- 
ferent times, by several gentlemen. ‘ers.” Though the number of teachers at first 

Resolved, That the patrons and officers of was small, yet it constantly increased until there 
common schools cannot be too scrupulously ex-| were nearly forty gentlemen and eighteen ladies 
act in securing teachers ofelevated literary quali-! onthe list, who attended the whole or part of 
fications and irreproachable character. | the term of sixteen days. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the members| The course of instruction was, so far as pos- 
of this association, the District School Journal, ' sible, so arranged as to make the plan of con- 
by its circulation of information in relation to; ducting the exercises a model for the practical 
everything pertaining to schools andthe common penefit of the teachers. All the teachers were 
scheo] system, is better calculated than anything jn session at the same time, and engaged per- 
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sonally in every exercise. All were required to 
become as familiar as time would allew, with 
giving all the elementary sounds ef the English 
language, with correct articulation, and with 
the most approved rules for the inflections and 
modulation of the voice in reading. The above 
points were insisted upon as indispensably ne- 
cessary in the qualification of every teacher.— 
While going through the studies of common 
sehools, not only were the principles of the seve- 
ral branches iliustrated, but the most approved 
methods of teaching these principles were prac- 
tically explained, and every teacher required to 
exhibit his knowledge ofthe principles and prac- 
tice by actual demonstration. Familiar lectures 
were given daily upon moral subjects, and the 
importance of constant vigilance on the part of 
the teacher over the moral character of his 
seholars, and of making the Bible the standard 
of morals. 

Frequent conferenees were held on the best 
methods of organizing, classifying, and of go- 
verning schools. Objections to certain methods 
and queries were made and answered. During 
the session several of the town superintendents 
and supervisors visited the institute, and at the 
close a public examination was held, which 
plainly showed the beneficial effects of the in- 
stitute. 

Mr. F. Dwight, of Albany county, did the 
teachers a good service.by his familiar and re- 
ally practical lectures, and also Mr, Mather, the 
author of Mitchell’s Series of Outline Maps, 
which met with special favor. What is pecu- 
liarly encouraging to the friends of the institute 
is, that there seemed to be an increasing interest 
in its favor, both among the teachers and visit- 
ing friends. In fact, it may besafely said, that 
a new impulse has been given to the cause of 
common school education in Saratoga county, 
and that a spirit has been awakened which will 
spread, it is to be hoped, until the schools of this 
county shall deservedly rank with the best in the 
state. It may also be confidently expected that 
the influence and success of the members of the 
institute will be such as to make ali the town 
superintendents of this county feel a proper de- 
gree of interest in the efforts to improve and ele- 
vate the standard of teaching, raise teachers wa- 
ges, and make the prefession of teaching what 
it ought to be—respected, honorable, and perma- 
nent. 

The following resolutions were adopted by 
the teachers, after which they formed themselves 
into an association, to hold its first meeting on 
the first Saturday in February, 1845. The part- 
ing hand was given with kind wishes for each 
other’s aap ged each regretting mostof all the 
necessity of closing the present agreeable ses- 
sion, though fondly anticipating the enjoyment 
of another similar, yet larger meeting in the 
course of the coming year. 

The following resolutions were offered and 
adopted : i 

Resolved, That we deem the use of tobacce 
by the teachers (to say nothing of its deleterious 
effects on the humansystem,) incompatible with 
the proper and consistent performance of his du- 
ties, as the guide and exempler to the youth 
plaeed under his care; and that we therefore 

and earnestly request all teachers 
every where to disceuntenance its use. 


presented substantially, the following report : 





Resolved, That the disorganizing and revolu- 
tionary proceedings of the primary assemblies in 
ene or two counties of this state, in opposition 
to our admirable common schog! system, have 
our decided disapprobation ; that we are satis- 
fied with the existing school law for the most 
part, and that we will lend our influence and 
co-operatiento have its excellent provisions car- 
ried into execution. "as ;, 

Resolved, That the elevation of the standard — 
of eommon school instruction is a consummation 
in which both teacher and citizen are highly in- 
terested. 

Resolved, That we lament the present prevail- 
ing practice on the part of parents and guardians 
of children, in tolerating frequent changes of 
veachers in our district schools, therefore we will 
endeavor \o raise the standard of teachers’ quali- 
fications in order that this evil ae J be remedied, 
and will adopt, as far as practicable, that mode 
of instruction which, by experience, has been 
found best adapted to promote the object to be 
accomplished by us as teachers, and has been so 
often recommended by those who have addressed 


— 

Resolved, That the reading of the Scriptures 
in school is calculated to exert the most happ 
influence, and to aid in the cultivation of g 
order and correct morals. 

Resolved, That we deem the introduction of © 
vocal music into our common schools as an ex- 
ercise at once calculated to blend pleasure with 
ulility, also to exerta favorable influence on the 
moral atmosphere of the school-room. 

Resolved, That we consider the ‘‘ District’ 
School Journal’ one of the most efficient means 
that the teacher can obtain to assist in the ac- 
complishment of the above object—therefore we 
will do all we can to extend its present circula- 
tion. 

Resolved, That we tender our most cordial 
acknowledgments and thanks to Francis Dwight, 
Esq. of Albany, for the much valuable instruc- . 
tion given by him on the best methods of instrue- 
tion, government, and other appropriate subjects 
—also to Prof. Sweet for his lecture on Elocu- 
‘tion. 

Resolved, That in view of the many benefits 
derived from a teachers’ institute, we recommend 
its re-opening next fall. 

In behalf of the association. 

ZALMON RICHARDS, 
Com. of Publication. 


SENECA. 
From the Observer. 
COMMON SCHOOL PROCEEDINGS. 





Pursuant to thecall of Charles Sentell, Esq., 
County Superintendent, the town officers, teach- 
ers and friends of education met at the eourt- 
house, in the village of Waterloo, on the 15th 
of October last. The house was called to order 
by the eounty superintendent, and on motion, 
Wm. Hogan was appointed secretary. 

The first business in order was the report of 
the committee, appointed at the last convention 
on studies appropriate to on schools, and 
the minimum standard ‘eusitientions of teachers. 
The chairman of said committee, Mr. Brundige, 


That into district schools, organized as they 
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at present are, it is inexpedient to introduce, 
generally, more than what are called the com- 
mon branches, viz : Spelling, Reading, Geogra- 
phy, Arithmetic,Grammar and Writing. These 
branches in schools of the average number, are 
all that can be thoroughly taught by one indivi- 
dual. If more studies be introduced, it is at the 
risk, of having instruction in them all but im- 
perfectly imparted. 

Besides, it should be constantly kept in view, 
that district schools are but Primary Schools. 
There must be three orders of schools,—district 
or primary schools, academies and colleges. 
One of these cannot properly perform the duties 
of the other; hence for efficient action, each must 
be confined to its proper sphere. 

Sometimes, however, another study, as Alge- 
bra, Geometry or the like, may be, without inju- 

, introduced into district schools, in addition to 

e studies above recommended; but seldom can 
more than one extra study safely be permitted. 

As to minimum standard qualification of teach- 
ers of district schools, the committee recommen- 
ded that every teacher should be able, 

Ist—JAt all times to govern himself. 

2d—To properly govern his school. 

+ 3d—To teach aptly. 

4th—To teach theaboverecommended branch- 
es without a book ; and 

5th—To maintain at all times an irreproacha- 
bie moral character. 

On motion of E. Cooper, the above report was 
unanimously adopted. , 

It being announced that ample arrangements 
had been made for a county institute, it was 
unanimously Resolved, to unite in its exercises, 
_ under the direction of a committee of business ; 
whereupon, Messrs. Cooper, Livingston and J. 
T. Turner, were appointed a committee of busi? 
ness and publication, and Messrs. Hogan, Tubbs 
and Woodworth, on finance. The exercises of 
the institute commenced in the evening, and 
were continued through the week regularly, 10 
hours perday. They consisted of a thorough 
revision of those studies usually pursued in com- 
mon schools, with frequent and familiar illustra- 
tions of the best methods of teaching them. All 
the teachers described their peculiar plans of 
imparting instruction and governing their pupils, 
thus enabling each to become acquainted with 
the most approved and successful means of man- 
aging schools. Lectures were given on the na- 
tural development of mind, the best means of 
securing lasting popularity to the teacher, stu- 
dying and teaching History, Professional! Read- 
ing, Music, Mental Arithmetic, School Govern- 
ment, Reading, &e. &c. 

It was Resolved, on Wednesday, to appoint a 
committee to present a constitution for a county 
Association; and Messrs. E. Cooper, W. C. Liv- 
ingston and Wm. Ross, were appointed said 
committee. 


[A Constitution was afterwards adopted, 
whieh we are unable to publish in this number. 

E. Cooper, Esq. the able and devoted friend | 
of the schools was elected its President. ] 

This session of the institute, notwithstanding 
the unfavorable time, was well attended, Any 


seven being the number of its members. 
of the county were represented. Dr, 





Tubbs, the active and energetic town superintend. 
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entofTyre, with his zealous band of teachers, 
were present at the hour appointed and were soon 
succeeded by teachers of Fayette and Waterloo. 
Mr. McLean, the efficient superintendent of Ju- 
nius, with his teachers, followed, and were the on- 
ly town superintendents present—where were the 
eight ? 

It was highly gratifying to see so many trus- 
tees and friends of education from the country. 
Itis truly an earnest that the surrounding coun- 
try is moving in school matters. 

A free communication was kept up between 
the county superintendent and the teachers, 
which was both interesting and profitable. Fre- 
quent conferences were held at which the most 
preminent difficulties incident to the business of 
teaching, were thoroughly discussed by the 
teachers, the county superintendent, and the in- 
structors of the institute. 

The teachers became acquainted with each 
other, and received a mutual consolation and en- 
couragement in this brief but delightful inter- 
change of opinions and sympathy, which will, 
for a long time, sweeten many an hour of per- 
plexing toil, impart elevated views of the duties 
and responsibilities of the scholastic profession, 
and remove many a burden from the heart, fre- 
quently depressed by the indifference of citizens 
and parents. When the hour for final adjourn- 
ment arrived, all appeared reluctant at separa- 
ting; but pleased with the hope of meeting again 
for another and a longer drill, each affirmed a 
strong determination to be the first in attendance. 


YATES. 

[We have received a valuable pamphlet enti- 
tled ‘‘ Practical suggestions to the Teachers of 
Yates,” from Mr. Lindsley, the efficient* county 
superintendent, from which we shall hereafter 
make interesting extracts. ‘‘ Our Rules” are 
from the same hand.—Ep. ] 

OUR RULES. 

Ist. Whatever is worth doing at all, is worth 
doing well. Hence we are the masters, not the 
slaves of our lessons. 

2d. An ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure, Hence we review our lessons each day 
—and preserve them in the freshness of first re- 
collection. 

3d. Contrast develops the lights and shades 
of fact. Hence we constantly and faithfully com- 
pare the subjects of study with each other. 

4th. In union there is strength. Hence we 
unite our efforts to promote the interests of our 
school. 

5th. In kindness there is power—in courtesy 
there is control. Hence we practice kindness 
in our intercoarse with teachers, superintendents 
and scholars ; we exhibit courtesy to fellows, 
friends and strangers. \ 

6th. Take care of the minutes and the hours 
will take care of themselves. Hence we im- 
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‘prove the whole day and not a part of it; we 


discharge our whole duty and not a part of it. 
7th. Irregularity in business is poverty in 

competence. Hence we visit the school-room 

daily, and encourage others to imitate our ex- 


‘ample. 


8th. No man reaps with two sickles at once, 
Hence we do.one thing ata time, and atthe time, 
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Mh. The child is father to the man. Hence 
we will give nobility to the ehild, that nobility 
attach to the man. 








No. lV. 
EXPERIMENTAL EDUCATION. 


FELIX NEFF. 

Tue last number of this Journal contained 
some brief details of the labors of Oberlin in the 
work of education. His extreordinary and very 
successful services extended through a period ex- 
ceeding fifty years. Another individual, whose 
life was shorter, but whose success was not less 
extraordinary, may afford an example equally 
animating to those who toil for the same end in 
places where there is much to be done, and 
much to discourage the laborer. ' 

Felix Neff was a Protestant clergyman in & 
dreary region of the south of France, called the 
High Alps. This tract had been the hiding place 
for centuries, of Christians who had taken re- 
fuge from Catholic persecution, in its dreary 
mountains and valleys. Neff had received a 
tolerable education from the pastor of a village 
near Geneva, (Switzerland,) where he was born. 
He learnt the business of a nursery gardener, 
and gained besides considerable knowledge of the 
mathematics ; at a suitable age, he became, in 
1823, a teacher of religion. He was ordained 
in I,ondon, but returned to France, because he 


Neff incited the people to build a school-house 
in one of the districts where knowledge was 
most wanted ; and that proper instructors might 
be spread throughout these regions, so shut out 
from the ordinary means of education, he per- 
suaded a number of young persons to prepare 
themselves for teaching. These assembled in 
that season when they could not labor in their 
stertle fields, and during that time endeavored 
to qualify themselves, under their pastor’s in- 
structions, that thereafter they might become 
teachers at the same season of the year among 
their respective neighbors and friends. 

The application of Neff and his pupils was 
astonishing, and the progress of the latter an- 
swered to their diligence. The course which 
Neff took indicates the order in which all instruc- 
tion, that proves efficient to the intellect for its 
general cultivation, ought to be given. He em- 
ployed fourteen or fifteen hours a day in his dis- 
cipline. Much less time than that may accom- 
plish, in ry igs | circumstances, all that is ne- 
cessary to be done by those under instruction. 
The need in this case was pressing, and zeal in 
the cause demanded pac on rarely required, 
but beautiful when they are demanded, 

‘* We devoted much of this time,” says the 
pastor, in an account he has left of his method, 
** to lessons in reading. The wretched manner 
in which they had been taught, their detestable 
accent and strange tone of voice, rendered this a 
most tiresome, but necessary duty.”? No child, 
or grown person. that cannot read well—not like 


knew of a people in that country whose wants’ an orator, but with ability to express and con- 


and whose ignorance made them in the highest 
degree subjects of improvement. To better their 
physical condition was one part of his plan, and 
then, by informing their minds, to enlighten them 
in their highest interests—those of the soul and 
of eternity. 

The difficulties Neff had to encounter were 
greatly augmented by the distribution of his 
flocks. His parishioners dwelt, some sixty, 
others thirty, and others twelve miles, from his 
fixed habitation, at the point most central to the 
greatest number. The dwellings of these poor 
people were separated by mountains covered 


well. He will, in case he is not practised in‘ 
erfectly intelligent reading, pore over a book, 
and even repeat the words of it, but till the gen- 
uine sense of the printed page is transfused into 
his mind, his labor upon any science in print will 
be almost in vain. Hence tollows the necessity 
of procuring from the beginning, and successive- 
ly, such books as shall! both interest and furnish 
the understanding, quickening in their influence 
all processes of the mind. 
Language is before Grammar. Neff, when 
his papils could read readily, taught them Gram- 


just notions of what he reads—can study 


with snow, and valleys choked up by masses of} mar. No person properly understands the con- 


rock. To the inhabitants of these detached 
spots Neff was the best of benefactors—he 
visited all—taught in all—and was welcome in 
all. He planned the rotation of his visits, and 
was expected and received with delight every 
where. To his parishioners he was not only a 
spiritual monitor, but a secular friend and coun- 
sellor. ‘‘ Could all their children read? Did 
they understand what they read? Did they 
offer up morning and evening prayers? Had the 
parents, or any person whatever, doubts hecould 
remov ictions, wherein he might be a com- 
forter?” It was by such inquiries, such tender con- 
cern in their interests, that he found his way to 
their hearts. When he had gained their affec. 
tions he endeavored to improve their condition. 
He pointed out a mode of tillage that increased 
the quantity of their scant crops ; taught them 
to praetise a better medical’ tment of the 
sick ; instracted them to make an abundant dis- 
tribution of water for purposes of cleanliness 
and comfort ; and more than all this, urged upon 
them the duty, and taught them the way to edu- 
cate their chiddren 


struction of a sentence till he has a preconceived 
notion of its logical meaning from the reading 
of it. Mechanical parsing throws no real light 
upon a written truth. Thescience of Grammar, 
Neff, of course, found it exceedingly difficult to 
teach. Speaking of his pupils, he says, con- 
cerning grammar, ‘‘ There is scarcely any wa 

of conveying the meaning of it to them. All 
the senal terms and definitions, and the means 
which are employed in schools, are utterly unin- 
telligible here.” He did not, perhaps, know 
how little intelligible, how little profitable they 
are, almost every evhere. ‘“‘ Dictation,” he 
continues, ‘‘ was one of the means to which I 
had recourse: without it they would have made 
no progress in orthography and grammar, but 
they wrote so misernt and slowly, that this 
consumed a great deal of time.” This was, 
however, the only way in which he, or they 
could be satisfied whether they could spell, and 
express themselves properly. Principles are 
nothing to him who receives them—or rather re- 
| cites them, unlese he can at the same time de 
monstrate them. Letters and grammar rules, 
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until they can be turned into representations of 
ideas by him who has learned them in form 
only, are an undigested heap in the mind, v 
unlikely to germinate at all. ‘he memory, itis 
true, may sometimes be stored in advance, but 
its stores, if not soon turned to intelligent use, 
are only so much lumber in the brain. Thence 
follows the necessity of teaching the right thing 
at the right time, by means of the right instru- 
ment, ° 

‘‘ Observing,” proceeds Neff, ‘‘ that they were 
ignorant of the signification of a great number 
of words of constant use and recurrence, I made 
a selection from the vocabulary, which I re- 
quired them to set down in little copy books. 
The explanations in the dictionary were not 
enough, and I was obliged to furnish new, and 
sometimes nf®re ample definitions, which they 
could understand ; and to make them transcribe 
these.” We are not. fortunately, without one 
or two rational vocabularies of this sort. They 
ought to be in all schools before the full Dic- 
tionary is put into the learner’s hands. Arith- 
metic had its place in their studies, and Geogra- 
phy was a matter of recreation to Neff’s pupils. 

is method of teaching Geography, and the 
use he made of it, are especially interesting. 
‘* They pored over the maps,” says he, ‘ with 
a feeling of delight and amusement that was 
quite new to them. I busied myself in giving 
them some notions of the sphere, and of the 
form and motion of the earth—of the seasons 
and the climates, and also of the heavenly 
bodies. I was forced to use the simplest modes 
of demonstration, which amused and instructed 
them at the same time. A ball made of box 
wood, with a hole through it, and moving on an 
axle, and on which I had traced the principal 
circles; some large potatoes hollowed out, a 
candle, and sometimes the skulls of my scholars, 
served for the instruments by which I illustrated 
the movements of the heavenly bodies, and of 
the earth itself. Proceeding from one step to 
another, I pointéd out the situation of different 
countries on the chart of the world, and took 
pains to give some slight ideas, as we went on, 
of the characteristics, religion, customs and his- 
tory of each nation. These details fixed topics 
of moment in their recollection.” 

Not only the method but the scope of Neff’s 
instructions is admirable, and, moreover, imiia- 
ble. His mind,was too enlarged to fear that he 
should be teaching too much. It was his aim 
to prove that the humblest condition of life may 
be exalted by whatever exalts the moral and in- 
telligent nature, and that he who possesses an 
und in the treasury of truth, in defect!of all 
other treasure, is truly ‘‘ The rich poor man.” 

The unremitting labors of Neff shortened his 
days,'and he died at Geneva in 1829. But death 
did not destroy his work, Men’s good deeds are 
immortal—they perish not with the agent.— 
The oak may fall by the lightning; the acorns 
that have penetrated the soil around him will 
rise in a forest of strength and beauty. 





RHODE ISLAND. : 


Paovipence, R. I., 10th Jan., 1845. 
Francis Dwicut, Esq.—Dear Sir.—Permit 
me,through the medium of your ‘‘District School 
Journal,” to present to the friends of popular 





education the cheering intelligence pertaining to 
the subject of popular education in this state.— 
You are aware that very few states in the Union 
contain so many adults that canneither read nor 
write, in proportion to the whole population, as 
this ; a blot upon her statistics that she is deter- 
mined to efface. 

She has availed herself of the labors of a gen- 
tleman of distinguished ability—Heary Barnard, 
Esq.of Conn.—to superintend her public schools, 
whose efforts are seconded by a number of gen- 
tlemen in different parts of the state, especiall 
in the southern portion, where I am more inti- 
mately acquainted. Here are her Updykes, her 
Hazards, her Potters, and her Babcocks, devo- 
ting their time and talent, toawaken public feel- 
ing tothe importance of educating her whole 
population. From such efforts, too much can 
hardly be anticipated as a result. 


It seems to be a peculiar feature in the cha- 
acter of Rhode Islanders, that when their inte- 
rest is clearly and convincingly presented, they 
cordially embrace it, and liberally contribute the 
means to accomplish such object. Especially so, 
is it, with regard to popular education, when 
sectarianism and politics become wholly ab- 
sorbed in ‘‘ the people’s cause.” 

An evidence of this was clearly manifested at 
the meetings of the ‘‘ Washington County As- 
sociation” for the promotion of public schools, 
held on the 3d Dec. last, at Westerly, and on the 
4th inst. at Wickford, where the discussions and 
exercises were listened to with deep interest by 
large and respectable audiences. (A notice of 
the latter I send you.) 


It cannot be denied that the public schools in 
this state are very far behind those of ber sister 
states around her, yet it must be admitted that, 
like the “‘ oasis” in the desert, she has her green 
and flourishing spots. She can point to her pub- 
lic schools in this city, under the general super- 
vision of N. Bishop, Esq., and present a system 
of education second to none with which J am 
acquainted. The proper organization, the ex- 
cellent order and thorough instruction of these 
schools, bear honorable testimony to this asser- 
tion. 

The sehool-houses are well constructed, con- 
veniently arranged, in which you will find “‘a 
place for every thing,” and, to the credit of the 
teachers, ‘‘ every thing in its place.” A perfect 
neatness prevails throughout every department. 
Here the system of gradation is admirably car- 
ried into practice. The six grammar shcools 
each have their primary, theirintermediate and 
higher departments. In the latter scholars are 
sufficiently instructed for common business pur- 
suits. Such scholars as are desirous of pursuing 
thestudy of the natural sciences or to take a course 
of instruction preparatory for college, are advan- 
ced from the grammar to the high schoo], where 
thesame system of gradation is most successfully 
pursued. The building of the high school, its 
arrangements, and its occupants, will bear an 
honorable comparison with any iastitution of 
the kind I have visited. I might name some 
schools in the villages of Pawtucket, Bristo 
and in some other villages, giving promise of an 
elevated character. I close this communication 
with an invitation for you to come and see what 

Island is doing. If you find any thing 
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above writtea over-rated, I will allow you to 
charge it to my account. 
Very truly yours, 
PHILLIP. 





From the Hartford Journal. 
BRATTLEBORO SCHOOLS. 





Tus following account of the peetnayre 
School, is embraced in a letter to HENRY Bar- 
NARD, Esq., of this city, from H. E. Parker, 
Esq., of Hanover. We take pleasure in laying 
it before our readers, confident that the informa- 
tion it contains will be received with interest.— 
[ Eds. Journal.] 


‘* Brattleboro, east village, is comprised with- 
in one school district. It contains abuut 1500 in- 
habitants ; not far from four hundred of whom 
are from four to eighteen years of age. The ave- 


rage attendance at our schools, is about 300. | 
We have five public schools, four taught by fe- | 


males, the other by a male teacher. They con- 
tinue through the year, with exception of vaca- 
tions amounting to two months ormore. Child- 
ren are admitted into the primary schools, those 
taught by females at the age of four years, and 
remain there until eleven years of age, or until 
qualified ¢o enter the central school, which is un- 
der the charge of a male teacher. The houses of 
the primary schools are located in different parts 
of the village. to accommodate the children in 
every section of the district. The building for 
the central school is near the centre of the vil- 
lage, so that the children at the extreme of the 
district are but little more than a mile from it. 
The children in the primary schools are required 
to go through a prescribed course of preparatery 
studies, previous to an examination for admis- 
sion to. the central school. This examination 
takes place when they are eleven years of age. 
If the examination is unsatisfactory in any indi- 
vidual case, the child continues in the primary 
school until he or she can pass a satisfactory ex- 
amination. All, however, be the character of 
their examination what it may, at fourteen years 
ef age are admitted to the central school. In 
this school, besides the common branches, the 
higher branches of an English education are 
taught. The prudential committee, assisted by 
@ special committee chosen for the purpose, are 
authorized by the district to recommend the books 
to be used in the schools, to point out the course 
of studies to be pursued, and to classify the 
scholars. 
_ “Formerly we had four public schools, taught 
in Summer by females, in winter by,males, or 
partly by males and partly by females. We had 
also about the same number of private or select 
schools under the charge of male and female 
teachers, all of which are now discontinued. 
There was, under that system, or rather no sys- 
tem, a constant change of teachers, and of course 
a frequent change of books, of the course of stu- 
dies, and of the modes of instruction and disci- 
pline. The interest of the parents was distrac- 
ted, each naturally caring more for the school 
here his children were instructed ; invidious 
tinctions were created, money was wasted, no 
good mora] influences were exerted, and iittle 
was done even for the intellect. The evils of 
thatno-system became so glaring, that the whule 
village rose, almost toa man, and determined 


— a 4 


tohavea reform. The advantages of our pre- 
sent system are found to be important. It is 
democratic. All our children are brought to- 
gether. The children of the poor and the rich 
stand side by side, and merit alone decides the 
ers of each. The expenses are paid by the 
‘ property of the district, so that children of the 
‘poor have equal advantages of education with 
| those of the wealthy. The influence, the tal- 
ents, and the pecuniary resources of the village 
_are concentrated on the‘system of popular edu- 
‘eation ; and this affords one subject of common 
interest for all sects, all classes, and all parties, 
! and does not a little to smoothe down the asper- 
iities of feeling, and to harmonize diversities of 
conflicting interests. 


‘*Employing our teachers for a Ignger period, 
they become attached to us; we take a greater 
personal interest in them; we begin to learn 
|\their social importance in society; to regard 
their station as the first in the community ; and 
their influence next to that of parents, as having 
the greatest bearing on the character and desti- 
nyof the young. By having a course of studies 
| pointed out for ourchildren, so that they can ad- 
vance regularly from branch to branch, they 
make much more rapid progress than formerly, 
obtain the same amount of knowledge in a much 
shorter period, and acquire a far better education 
in the same length of time. But perhaps the 
greatest benefit produced by our school system, 
is the moral infiuence it exerts. We already 
perceive a decided improvement in the manners 
and conduct of the pupils in all our schools, 
much of which we attribute to the introduction 
of singing asa part of the daily exercises. The 
instructor of the central! school has taken great 
pains to interest his pupils in ennobling and ele- 
vating useful pursuits. He has turned their 
attention to the study of geology, mineralogy, 
and chemistry, to the cultivation and care of 
ornamental trees, &c., which occupies their 
thoughts out of school, and inspires them with 
purer and higherdesiresandaims. By the strict 
order and method introduced into the schools 
by the punctuality aad promptness required, and 
by the propriety of conduet enforced, much has 
already been done, by all our teachers, for the 
promotion of good manners and good morals. 
Itis thought by good judges that the additional 
value which our present system of education 
has given to the property of the village, is more 
than enough to counterbalance the additional ex- 
penses required.” 





AGENTS WANTED 
TO SELL 


MITCHELL’S CELEBRATED MAPS, wiz : 


World on Mercator’s Projection, 

Reference and distance, United States, — 

National Map of the American Republic, 

Empire State, New-York. 

Fifty Agents can have constant and profitable 
employment, who can furnish peng testi- 
monials of character, and a small capital. All 
needed information given on application person- 
ally, or by letter (postage paid) to the subscriber, 

ALEXANDER HARRISON, 


General Agent 84 South 7th Street, 
Philadelphia. 
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TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 





Extract from the Eighth Annual Report of 
Hon. Horace Mann, Secretary of the Board 
of Education of the State of Massachusetts. 

‘¢ In addition to the Normal Schools,—some 
evidence of the success of whose pupils will be 
laid before the board by Mr. May, late princi- 
ple of the Normal School at Lexington,—I wish 
to suggest another expedient,—one which has 
been adopted in the state of New-York, for 
two or three years past, and which has proved 
eminently successful ;—I refer to 

TEAcHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


These are constituted and sustained in the 
following manner :— 
In the spring and autumn of the year, those 


Y persons, male and female, who propose to keep 


school, the ensuing season, assemble at some 
convenient and central place ; and not only 
form classes for mutual improvement, but they 
employ some distinguished teacher or teachers, 
to preside over their meetings and give them in- 
struction. Here they are indoctrinated, not 
merely in the general principles of school gov- 
ernment, the means and modes of order, disci- 
pline, classification, motive-powers, &e., but 
they go through the actual drill of classes and 
routine of the school-room. These teachers 
elect form themselves into classes, in all the 
branches they expect to teach ; they study les- 
sons and perform recitations, just as is done in 
a school. The exercises are interspersed with 
discussions, and the evening is generally oceupi- 
ed by lectures on some topic connected with 
the great cause of education. The institutes 
hold regular sessions from day to day, usually 
for a fortnight; though fora longer or shorter 
period, according to the ability and zeal of the 
parties. 

During the autumn which has just closed, a 
large number of such institutes were held in 
the interior and western part of the state of 
New-York. Several of them, having made 
pressing application toa distinguished teacher 
belonging to the city of Boston, to attend and 
preside at their meetings, he complied with 
their request, and spent about a month, in dif- 
ferent places amongst them. He reports that 
their members were animated by a most ear- 
nest and praiseworthy spirit; ardent for im- 
provement and grateful for any aid that could 
increase their fitness for the responsible duties 


/ they were about to assume ;—that male teach- 
ers, who are to receive but ten dollars a month, 


for their services during the winter, travelled 
fifty or more miles on foot, to spend a fortnight 
of their time in attending these meetings, and 
that they contented themselves with any fare 
however meagre, and with any accommodations 
however rude,—finding their compensation in 
the mental and literary advantages to be there 
obtained. This isa noble spirit. It isa spirit 
which predestines the glory of the state and the 
welfare of its individual citizens. It is a spirit 
which, at present, pervades the state of New- 
York more generally, and is acting more effi. 
ciently, than in any other state in the union. 
I think our own people are not generally aware 
what and how much have been done for the 
cause of common schools, by the legislature 
and people of New York, within the last few 





years. That state has the most munificent fund 
devoted to the cause of popular education that 
exists in the world. It has a far more compre- 
hensive and efficient code of laws for regulat- 
ing publi¢ instruction than any other of the 
twenty-six states ; and its system, with but few 
exceptions, is most wisely arranged, and is now 
worked with a vigor and spirit unequalled in 
ong cee part of our republic. 

/hy cannot this plan of teachers’ institutes, 
originating in New-York, be adopted in Massa- 
chusetts? We have borrowed her system of 
District School Libraries, and it has found al- 
most universal favor amongst our citizens. She 
has borrowed our systengof Normal Schools,— 
having appropriated at the last session of her 
Legislature, by a unanimous vote of both hou- 
ses, the sum of $50,000 for that purpose ; and 
her Normal School is to be opened at Albany, 
on the 18th of the present month. Let us now 
adopt the system of Teachers’ Institutes, which 
she has projected ; and thus maintain that noble 
rivalry of benefactions which is born of a phi- 
lanthropy that cares more for the good that is 
done, than it does who are the devisors, the 
agents, or the recipients of it.” 





CORPORAL PUNISHMENT, 





ST. LAWRENCE COMMON PLEAS. 


Lorenzo B. Perry, by Daniel Mack his next 
friend vs. Paschal Whitney. 


This was an action of assault and battery, 
brought by the plaintiff, a boy about six years 
old, against the defendant, a teacher of a com- 
mon school in the town of Lawrence, for blows 
inflicted upon him, for an alleged “disobedience, 
by said teacher. 

The cause excited considerable public interest. 
In the charge to the jury the court stated the 
law to be as follows: 

‘‘ Teachers of common schools are accounta- 
‘‘ ble for ordinary skill and ability, like other 
‘‘ professional men, or tradesmen, who hold 
‘* themselves out to the public as such.” 

‘They may discreetly inflict corporal pun- 
‘* ishment, when necessary to maintain g or- 
‘der, but are accountable for the exercise of 
‘* sound discretion, in the government of their 
‘‘ schools, and are liable in actions of assault 
‘‘ and battery for palpable errors of judgment, 
‘* without proof of express malice.” 





AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

Tue annual report of the commissioner of pa- 
tents (the Hon. Henry L. Elisworth,) wasa few 
days since laid on the desks of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Mr. Elisworth estimates the agri- 
cultural products of our country as follows: 


Wheat, bu. 100,310,856|Hay, tons, 15,419,807 


Corn, ‘' 494,618,306)/Toba’co,lbs 185,731,554 
Oats, ‘* 145,929,969/Cotton, ‘‘ 757,660,090 
Rye, ‘* 24,280,271'Rice, ‘* 89,879,145 
Barley, ‘‘ 3,220,721:Sitk, “ 315,965 
Bu’kw’t,“© —_7,959,410'Sugar, ‘‘ 66,400,310 
Potatos, ‘“‘ 105,756,133,Wine, gal’ns, : 139,240 


Estimated present population, United States, 
19,183,583. There were granted during 1843, 
no less than 531 patents, while 446 e~pired du- 
ring the same period. . There were _ .9 applica- 
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tions. The whole number of patents issued by 
the Government is 13,523. The receipts of the 
Patent Office during 1843 were $35,315 ; expen- 
diteres $24,750 ; returned to claimants whose 

ims to patents were denied, $5,026. For re- 
Storing the models, &c., destroyed by the burn. 
ing of the Patent Office, $4,538. 





FREE sCHOOLS IN WASHINGTON 
COUNTY 


The associatioa met by adjournment at Wick- 
ford, on Friday, Jan. 3d, and continued through 
the next day and evening. The meeting was 
opened with prayer by the Rev. Mr. Avery, of 
Wickford. 

Mr. Updyke stated the object of the associa- 
tion, to awaken an interest in the public upon 
the deplorable condition of our public schools, 
ani the waste of the public arnt RIE se ge the sys- 
tem might be improved by introducing the new 
modes of teaching, and a more careful supervi- 
sion without any additional tax, which wes not 
desired by the friends of the cause. 

Mr. R. G. Hazard followed, with an able and 
instructive address upon education. The asso- 
ciation have requested a copy of this address for 
publication, as its distribution will be of service 
to the cause, and add to the reputation of the 
author as a scholar and philanthropist. 

The meeting the adjourned to9 1-2 o’clock on 
Saturday. 

_ In the morning Mr. Isaac Hall, Vice-President 
for North Kingston, took the chair and called the 
meeting to order. 


= on me 


The subject of uniformityof books was intro- 
duced, and discussed by Messrs. J. D. Williams, 
Bourne, Avery, Anthony, Vernon, French, Cog- 
geshall, and others. Some interesting facts were 
presented as to the progress in the formation of 
teachers institutes in the towns and for the coun- 
ty. In the afternoon Mr. Mather exhibited toa 
full house the new mode of teaching geography 
by outline maps and ora! instruction. 

The audience were well satisfied by this prac- 
tical illustration, (for Mr. Mather had a class of 
children before him.) of the advantages of the 
improved modes of instruction. 


In the evening Mr. Perry, a teacher in the Pro- 
vidence schools, delivered an address upon the 
importance of music as a branch of edueation. 

Mr. Baker followed, upon the “ uses of the 
slate and black-board in teaching, spelliag,read- 
ing, grammar and arithmetic.” 


Afler some remarks from Measrs. Porter, F. 
S. Sandford, 8. G. Sherman, and P. T. Ham- 
mond, the association adjourned to meet at Hop- 
kinton city on the first Monday in March, at 6 
o'clock, P. M. 


There was a very general attendance of tea- 
chers from different parts of the county. Many 
joined the association, and a very general inte- 
rest was experienced in the cause we are enga- 
ged in. The Baptist meeting-house, a large and 
spacious building, was well filled during the 
meetings of the association, with the ladies and 
gentlemen of Wickford and vicinity. The peo- 
ple of Wickford, are not surpassed by any in 





zeal for the good cause. 








WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 
2 VOLS. ROYAL OCTAVO. 


AN AMERICAN DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE; first edition in Oetavo, containing the 
whole vocabulary of the quarto edition, with correc- 
tions, ingrasemenie, and several thousand additional 
words. By Noan Waarse, L.L.D. To which is added 
a Supplement of several thousand words, prepared by 
the author, and first published since his decease, con. 
tained in none of theAbridgements of Webster’s Dic- 
tionary. [rc3— Price reduced to $10.50. 

BRITISH NOTICES. 

The following is an extract from the Liverpoo! Mer- 
eury of May 29th :— 

‘* By far the best English Dietionary—indeed the only 
one to which appeal can now be made as an authority, 
is Webster’s. JAMES MARTINEAU.” 

“This Dictionary is decidedly one of the most valua- 
ble and important works at present in the course of pub- 
lieation. No library can be considered complete with- 
ont it.’—Bristol Journal. 


‘* We repeat our opinion, that it is the most copious 
accurate, and scientific Dictionary of our language, 
which has hitherto been compiled.”’— aberdeen Jour 

Professor Jamerson of Edinburgh, has remarked, t 
**the American Dictionary of Dr. Webster is pool 
an improvement on Johnson's Dictionary, as the latter 
was on those of his predecessors.” 

“‘When it is as well known in Britain az it is in 
America, it will supersede every other book in the same 
department of letters,’’—Cambridge Independent Press. 

“ The American Dicti of the English language, 


is a work of profound investigation, and does infinite 
honor to the philogical ss and geveral literature 
of this country. ANC OR KENT.” 


“The et teal department throws new and stri- 
king light on the history of language ; the rocabudary is 
enlarged by theaddition of many thousand words, com- 
prising the technical words of science and the map | 
words not found in aoy other dictionaries, and many 0 
them the words for the precise meaning of which the 
general reader is most frequently at a loss ;—the ortho- 
graphy of several classes of words, instead of follo 
cumbrous and obsolete modes of spelling, is con 
to the present usage of the best writers; and the defi- 
nitions have a character of discrimination, copiousness, 
perspicuity and accuracy, not found, we believe, in any 
other dictionary of the English language.” Signed b 
President Day, and Professors Silliman, Kingsley, - 
rich and Olmsted, of Yale College—b President Bates, 
and Professors Hough, Fowler and Turner, of Middle- 
bury College—by Professors Woods, Stuart and Emer- 
son, of Andover Theological Seminary. 

1 


‘(We make Dr. Webster’s Dictionary our genera 
standard of orthography, and would cordially recom’ 
mend its adoption in schools and seminaries of learn- 
ing.’ Wm. L. Stone, F. Hall and Rob’t C. Sands, Edit- 
orsof the N Y. Spectator and Com. Advertiser; E. 
Morse, Editor of N. Y. Observer; F. G. Halleck, Editor 
of the Journal of Commerce; J. Lang, Editor of the N. 
Y. Gazette: M. Burnham, Editor of the Evening Post, 
A. Peters, Editor of the Home Missionary and Amer. 
Pastor’s Journal; E. Thompson, Editor of the Evening 
Journal. 


Published by G. & E. Merriam, Springfield Mass., and 
for sale by E. H. Pease, Albany; W. & H. Merriam, 
Troy; M. H. Newman, New-York; Carey & Hart, Phila; 











j Little and Brown, Bostoa, and Booksellers generally. 











